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No little interest is being taken.in the project of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers to purchase and operate sev- 


What Is eral clothing factories and _ knitting 
Sauce for mills in an effort to reduce the cost of 
the Goose living for its members and those of 


other railway brotherhoods. As _ this 
organization has declared itself favorable to the Plumb plan, 
it will, no doubt, undertake to conduct its recently acquired 
business according to the principles of this well-advertised 
plan for railway management. Under such an arrangement 
the operation of these factories would be in the hands of a 
board, one-third of whom would come from the mill workers, 
one-third from the foremen and superintendents of these 
factories and one-third from members of the brotherhood. 
It would also provide that one-half of any surplus earnings 
after the payment of all interest charges would be distributed 
among the workmen and the other half would go to the 
brotherhood. Surely some such plan should be carried out, 
for if we understand the virtues of this system correctly it 
will be possible to reduce the cost of stockings and under- 
wear by at least one-half. 


Twenty million, nine hundred and fifty-four thousand, three 
hundred and fifty dollars is the total amount of damage to 
railroad property in train accidents in 

Accident Record the United States in the calendar year 
for Year 1918, as reported in the last accident 
1918 bulletin of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (Bulletin No. 70), which 

was issued last week (twelve months after the close of the 
period dealt with). This is not the most important figure 
in the bulletin, for the record tells of 9,286 persons killed 
and 174,575 injured in that year; but the money item is the 
basis of one of the important lessons of the exhibit. This is 
the day of big figures, and we must take care not to confuse 
our minds with mere bigness; this huge sum, after all, is less 
than one-half of one per cent of the gross earnings of the 
roads for that year, and it averages only about $11.46 per 
thousand locomotive miles; but, on the other hand, the total 
is more than 37 per cent above the total for 1917, which in 


its turn was about 28 per cent above 1916; so that the situ- , 


ation deserves consideration. Moreover, the damages paid 
for freight lost and destroyed and on account of deaths and 
injuries to passengers and employees must be added to these 
totals, making the aggregate penalty for not preventing col- 
lisions and derailments perhaps 100 per cent greater; or, say, 
for 1918 forty millions, and for 1917 thirty millions of dol- 
lars. The fact that these figures are now a year old does not 
lessen their value—they are the newest we have. In what 
may be considered its most important feature—persons killed 
in train accidents—the present report affords a sobering com- 
parison: passengers, 286; 1917, 131; employees, 554 and 
451: increases of 118 per cent and 23 per cent. Two hun- 
dred and twenty of the 286 passengers killed in 1918 met 
their deaths in collisions, a fact which should give point—if 
anything further is needed to give point—to the report of the 
Train Control Committee, issued last week and noticed in 


the Railway Age, page 227. This committee, by the way, 
makes one of its most significant suggestions in a paragraph 
which the director of the division of operation had not asked 
for—the one to the effect that on a large mileage of Ameri- 
can railroads the first need is not for refinements, like the 


automatic train stop, but for the simple block system. 


The rules restricting the use of autogenous welding, issued 
by the Committee on Standards for Locomotives and Cars, 
are published elsewhere in this issue. 
There has been some anxiety regarding 
of Autogenous “the promulgation of such rules, but 
Welding their provisions would seem to indicate 
these were due to misconceptions as to 
what the restrictions would be. The most ardent advocates 
of welding realize that the process has its limitations and 
that progress will be hampered if welding is applied to types 
of construction for which it is inherently not adapted. The 
rules in general are to be commended in the interest of safety. 
Similar regulations, prepared by a committee of the Mechani- 
cal Section of the American Railroad Association, have 
already been put in effect to govern the welding of various 
parts of cars. A convincing argument for the limitation of 
autogenous welding in locomotive fireboxes is found in the 
eighth annual report of the chief inspector of locomotive 
boilers. This report states that the investigations of failures 
of fireboxes indicate that in numerous instances the violence 
of the explosion was greatly increased by the failure of 
sheets welded by the autogenous process. Examples are cited 
to show that disastrous failures occurred, due to the slight 
overheating of the welded seams, while in riveted fireboxes, 
even where the water level fell several inches below the 
crown sheet, no failure of the seams occurred, but only a 
bagging of the sheet, which generally is not attended by any 
serious personal injury. In view of these facts, the recom- 
mendation that welded seams in side sheets shall be not less 
than 12 in. below the top of the crown sheet seems a wise 
provision. The other rules are reasonable, and, as compared 
with prevailing practices, should entail but little additional 
trouble or expense. On the whole, the regulations form a 
safety code to govern the use of autogenous welding on loco- 
motives, and as such they should receive the support of all 
railway officers. 


Limitations 


The British Board of Trade returns of exports of railway 
materials which are quoted from time to time in the Foreign 
Railway News column of this paper 


America indicate that the United Kingdom’s 
the Leading _ business along this line is rapidly be- 
Exporter ing raised from its low war-time level. 


Presumably, however, the totals are 
not increasing as fast as our British friends would like to 
see them increase and for the time being at least, our own 
totals are considerably above those of the British. In view 
of the fact that the United Kingdom is practically our only 
competitor at present in export business in railway sup- 
plies, it is interesting to make a comparison between our 
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own and its figures. To effect a ready comparison of this 
kind we have taken the Jatest returns of the Board of Trade, 
now completed up to the end of November. We have trans- 
lated them from pounds to dollars at a rate of $5 to the 
pound, which divergence from the present exchange rate 
of $3.70, or thereabouts, we hope our readers will permit, 
in view of the varying rate of exchange over the past two 
years to which the figures apply, the difference between the 
British and American rates with various countries, and the 
otherwise great difference in the comparative totals. The 
comparative figures follow, the British totals being those 
of the Board of Trade, the American those of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


First eleven months First eleven months 
918 








of 1919 of 1 

. ioe . ™ . ‘ 

United United United United 

Kingdom States Kingdom States 
Locomotives .... $6,997,615 $25,687,646 $5,225,105 $23,897,339 
Freight cars..... 10,133,610 53,943,804 1,521,530 10,378,517 
Passenger cars... 2,830,080 1,597,788 2,734,025 824,400 
ae 9,142,955 39,542,606 2,351,965 23,721,884 

Car wheels and 

DN ueeedtaces 7,595,100* 11,390,957 4,441,220* 6,236,351 





*British totals classified under two heads, “Wheels and Axles” and “Tires 
and Axles.” 

The feature of these figures is, of course, the striking 
advance in the British totals and the surprisingly great dif- 
ference between the British and American figures, the latter 
being in 1919 in several cases three times the British totals. 
It will be apparent that the British, like ourselves, are let- 
ting little grass grow under their feet in going after export 
trade. The rapid increase in the export business in railway 
supplies from both countries is a clear commentary on the 
statement that has often been made in these columns that 
there is a remarkably large market throughout the world 
for railway supplies, and that there are only two countries 
in the world, or three, including Canada, in a position to 
take advantage of it. 


How Much Rates Have Been Advanced 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has made public some 

very interesting statistics showing the results of the ad- 
vances in railway rates which have been made since govern- 
ment control was adopted. The common way of stating the 
advances has been that they have amounted to 25 per cent 
in the case of freight rates and 50 per cent in the case of 
passenger rates. The true results are reflected in the in- 
creases which have occurred in the average revenue earned 
per ton mile and per passenger mile. As a result of pro- 
ceedings brought by the railway companies the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted about one-half of a 15 per 
cent advance to the eastern lines in 1917 and the rest of this 
advance early in 1918. The statistics of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration show that in the calendar year 1917, the last 
year of private operation, the average revenue per ton mile 
was .715 cents, while in 1918 it was .858 cents. In the five 
months ended May 31, 1918, it was .746 cents, in the five 
months ended May 31, 1919, .979 cents, and in the nine 
months ended September 30, 1919, .967 cents. The increase 
in the first five months of 1919 over the same months in 1918 
was 31.2 per cent, and the increase in the nine months ended 
September 30, 1919, over the fiscal year 1914 was 33.8 per 
cent. 

The increase in the revenue per passenger per mile has 
been much smaller. The average passenger rate in 1917 
was 2.09 cents, in the first five months of 1918 2.144 cents, 
and in the nine months ended September 30, 1919, 2.528 
cents. The average revenue per passenger per mile in the 
first five months of 1919 was 18.5 per cent more than in the 
first five months of 1918, and in the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, it was 27.9 per cent more than in the fiscal 
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year 1914. The statement of the Railroad Administration 
points out that the increase in the average revenue per ton 
mile since 1914 has been only 33.8 per cent, while the per- 
centage of increase in retail food prices in 1919 over 1914 
was almost 81 per cent. As already indicated, the increase 
in the average passenger rate was less even than the increase 
in the average freight rate. 

In other words, the increase in the cost of railroad trans- 
portation has been only about one-third as great since 1914 
as the increase in the most important prices entering into 
the cost of living, and yet we are told that no further advance 
in rates should be made because it would cause an enormous 
increase in the cost of living! The reason why a further 
advance in rates is necessary is that the railroads’ cost of 
living, owing to conditions over which they have had no 
control, has increased far more in proportion than their rates 
and revenues, and they cannot be restored io a basis of sol- 
vency, much less to a basis on which they can give good and 
adequate service, without a further advance in their rates. 


Manufacturing Specialties in 
Railroad Shops 


MONG THE IMPORTANT FACTORS that have contributed 
to the efficiency and economy of railroad operation in 
America, one that must receive recognition is the ingenuity 
of inventors of special appliances. There are many men 
among the rank and file of the railroad workers who devote 
a large share of their leisure time to the development of 
some device designed to effect an improvement in the method 
of doing some particular piece of work. These men are 
actuated partly by the desire to invent something, but more 
largely by the hope of substantial rewards for their labor. 
To find a market for their inventions they look not to the 
railroads, but to the manufacturers of railway equipment. 
There are good reasons why the railroads have not given 
active support to employees who have devised new methods 
or designed new types of equipment. Some of the most im- 
portant inventions have been so radical as to seem at first 
wholly impractical and it would be difficult for the roads 
to assist one employee in working out his ideas and refuse 
aid to another. Furthermore, the cost involved in the nu- 
merous trials that are necessary in order to secure the best 
design of equipment and to determine the proper method of 
operating it, is often so great as to be prohibitive unless 
the device can be used on a large scale. Even after an ap- 
pliance has passed the experimental stage the railroads often 
find it is not economical to maintain the special equipment 
needed to manufacture it or the corps of experts required to 
secure the utmost efficiency in its operation. 
The reasons given above explain why the burden of de- 


, veloping new methods and new devices has fallen on the 


supply companies and not on the railroads. Some roads 
have recognized that the supply companies were the logical 
agency to carry on such work and have not hesitated to adopt 
patented specialties. Other roads have endeavored to use 
as few patented articles as possible, and have tried to de- 
vise substitutes or have waited until the patent expired and 
have then begun to manufacture the article for their own 
use. It is doubtful whether anything is gained by such 
practices. The value of a special appliance as offered by 
a supply company consists not merely in the value of the 
patent, but is enhanced by the more efficient manufacturing 
methods which the supply company can use and the accumu- 
lated experience which is available through its service or- 
ganization. A substitute device designed to avoid an in- 
fringement of the patent is almost certain to be inferior to 
the patented article. If a road waits for the patent to ex- 
pire, the device is often out of date before it is applied. 
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The manufacture of patented articles by the railroads, if 
carried on to any great extent, is sure to bring about an 
undesirable reaction. Many of the appliances which are 
most valuable to the railroads require years of development 
and promotion before they become generally adopted. If 
the roads pursue the policy of manufacturing in their own 
shops devices on which the patents have expired, the supply 
companies will hesitate to undertake the development of any 
radical improvements that are not liable to be adopted im- 
mediately. This in turn will discourage the invention of 
such innovations and as a result progress will be retarded. 

These are the practical considerations that should keep 
the railroads from making patented devices. There is also 
the ethical aspect of the matter to be considered. Do not 
the railroads owe a certain debt of gratitude to the supply 
companies, which should keep them out of the manufactur- 
ing field after a device has been perfected by the railway 
supply manufacturers in the interest of the railroads? The 
roads cannot eat their cake and have it. If the supply com- 
panies are denied the reward of their enterprise in under- 
taking what is usually a highly speculative venture, it is not 
to be expected that they will continue the policy of develop- 
ing appliances for railroad use, which in the past has been 
of such material benefit to the transportation industry. 


A Crisis in the Cross Tie Market 


T= TIE MARKET is now in a predicament that bids fair to 

exert as serious an influence on the production of ties 
during the present winter as did the complete disruption of 
tie-distributing agencies which followed the inception of 
government control of the railroads in the early months of 
1918. At that time tie-cutting was brought to almost a com- 
plete standstill through an ill-advised attempt to fix prices 
arbitrarily, and it was nearly a year before approximately 
normal production could be restored. Now that producers 
and railroads alike have perfected their arrangements to con- 
form to the system of procuring and distributing ties set up 
by the Forest Products Section of the federal Division of 
Purchases, the production is again being seriously retarded 
because this system is about to be abandoned, and no definite 
plan has yet been adopted indicating what the policy of the 
railways will be after they are returned to private control. 
A tie cannot be cut, seasoned, inspected, accepted and deliv- 
ered in a day. This is a process requiring the lapse of sev- 
eral months, and unless some scheme is devised that will 
insure the continuance of this process while the transition in 
management is in progress we are destined to lose the output 
during that interval. 

Under government control the ties have been bought on 
the basis of a series of established maximum prices, and the 
railroads in producing territories have served as the Admin- 
istration’s agents in taking up the ties cut along their lines, 
subject to distribution by the Division of Purchases. These 
prices will cease to be effective on February 29, while the 
roads which have been receiving more ties from the producers 
than they apply on their own lines have no assurance that 
they will be able to dispose of the surplus ties they have on 
hand on that date. The same situation holds with respect 
to the standard specifications now in effect. While these 
seem to meet general approval and their adoption by the 
American Railroad Association has been talked of, until 
such adoption has been announced officially there will be a 
great deal of uncertainty on this score also. 

The effect of these circumstances is readily appreciated. 
The producer hesitates to go on cutting ties when he does 
not know who will buy them, what the prices will be or what 
specifications will apply. The roads in tie-producing areas 
are notifying the producers that they will now receive only 
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such ties as they can use in their own tracks. The contractors 
are unable to set up operations until they know what sort of 
sale contracts they can make with the individual roads. 
Efforts made to perfect a working agreement between the 
Division of Purchases and the corporate managements, 
whereby the former would have authority to act in behalf of 
the latter in this matter until such time as the corporate pur- 
chasing departments would begin to function, have thus far 
been unsuccessful. So also has been an attempt to have the 
roads agree to a continuation of the established prices until 
June 1. 

Under the stress of the uncertainty as to the actual out- 
come of the legislation now being formulated at Washington, 
it is but natural that railway executives should feel that all 
other matters are inconsequential for the time being. How- 
ever, it is certain that unless something is done that will 
immediately produce a positive impetus in the production of 
ties, the railroads will suffer serious consequences when on 
March 1 they will all enter the tie market at the same time. 
With production at the minimum and limited stocks, they will 
be at the mercy of sellers who have scores of buyers compet- 
ing for their limited supplies. Presumably this would accrue 
to the advantage of the tie contractors, but there is no ques- 
tion but that they also would prefer to conduct the business 
upon a more conservative basis founded on. a prearranged 
plan under which they could make preparations in advance 
of the demand. The railroads have not yet recovered from 
the effects of a similar situation two years ago, and it would 
be unfortunate if they should undergo a repetition of it now 
because of an inability to profit by the experience of the past. 


Commissioner Woolley on Railway 
Rates and Cost of Living 


HE RAILWAY COMPANIES are preparing to petition for an 

increase in freight rates after the roads are returned to 
private operation. Their case will be passed upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission is a 
semi-judicial body. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
members of a body performing semi-judicial functions will 
hear all the evidence and arguments in a case before passing 
judgment. It is most important that members of the com- 
mission should do this in the present juncture, because its 
decision in the approaching rate advance case will largely 
settle in the minds of the people and investors of the United 
States the question whether the commission is going to permit 
the railway companies to earn a sufficient net return. 

Robert M. Woolley is a member of the commission. In 
spite of his semi-judicial position Mr. Woolley apparently has 
not waited to hear the evidence and arguments to be presented 
before making up his mind regarding the proposed advance 
in rates. He has prepared a statement which was published 
in the New York Herald on January 12, 1920, in which he 
has made plain that he is opposed to the advance which he 
assumes the railway companies will ask for. The stand he 
has taken is astounding. No less astounding are the reasons 
he gives for it. 

He says he is “informed that the measure of the increase 
will have to be at least 25 per cent.” He objects to it mainly 
upon the ground that it will cause an enormous increase in the 
cost of living. We quote as follows from his statement: 
“Based upon 1918 freight receipts, a 25 per cent increase 
would mean $875,000,000 additional which the shippers 
would have to pay annually. But the shipper passes this 
along to the consumer or back to the producer of the raw 
material, who has to stand the cost of transportation to the 
primary market. * * * The consumer catches an increase 
in freight rates in the shape of an accumulation of increases, 
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He is bound to, because he is at the mercy of the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the retailer and, generally, the commis- 
sion man, as to each single material that enters into a finished 
article, and then as to the article itself. Director General 
Hines stated at St. Louis last June the ratio was five-fold. 
In other words, he said that if rates were increased $300,- 
000,000 the consumer would pay to the extent of $1,500,- 
000,000, and a $875,000,000 increase in freight rates would 
mean $4,375,000,000 the consumer would pay. This would 
have an immediate effect of increasing the living cost of 
families of five by something like $215 per annum.” 

If Mr. Woolley’s arguments were well founded it might be 
accepted as affording conclusive ground for not advancing 
freight rates. The truth is that it is wholly without founda- 
tion. Statistics which recently have been compiled and made 
public by the Railroad Administration and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics completely refute it. The statistics of the Rail- 
road Administration referred to are given in a press notice is- 
sued by Director General Hines on January 14. The statistics 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics referred to were published 
in the Monthly Review of that bureau for October, 1919, 
long before Mr. Woolley made his extraordinary statement. 

The statistics issued by Director General Hines to which 
we have referred show that in the year ended on June 30, 
1914, the average freight rate per ton per mile of the railways 
of the United States was 7.23 mills, and that in the five 
months ended May 31, 1918, it was 7.46 mills, an increase 
during this four years of 3 per cent. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that between 1914 and May, 1918, the aver- 
age increase in the wholesale prices of commodities in the 
United States was 91 per cent, or 30 times as great in pro- 
portion as the increase in the average freight rate. Obvi- 
ously the almost negligible increase in rates which occurred 
during those four years had almost no effect upon the aver- 
age cost of living. 

We come next to the period when there were made the 
largest advances in freight rates that ever occurred in this 
country. Whereas in the five months ended May 30, 1918, 
the average freight rate was only 7.46 mills, in the five 
months ended May 30, 1919, it was 9.79 mills, an increase 
of 31.2 per cent. This was chiefly due to the large advance 
in rates made by the Railroad Administration in May, 1918. 
If Mr. Woolley’s theory as to the effect of an advance in 
freight rates upon the cost of living were correct, then this 
increase of over 31 per cent in the average freight rate would 
be found to have resulted in an enormous increase in the 
prices of commodities. What was the actual result? The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that between May, 1918, 
and May, 1919, the average increase in wholesale prices was 
only*15 per cent. 

The foregoing figures probably would be sufficient to refute 
Mr. Woolley’s entire contention, but let us go somewhat more 
into detail. Bearing in mind that the increase in the average 
freight rate in the first five months of 1919 over the first 
five months of 1918 was over 31 per cent, let us see what 
were the actual changes meantime in the prices of ceriain 
important commodities of general consumption. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics gives details of the retail prices of eleven 
important kinds of dry goods in cities throughout the United 
States on May 15, 1918, which was just before the large 
advance in rates, and on May 15, 1919, almost a year after 
it was made. On Mr. Woolley’s theory, after the advance 
in rates was made the manufacturer would have passed it 
along to the wholesaler, the wholesaler would have passed it 
along to the retailer, the retailer would have passed it along 
to the consumer, and when the consumer bought the goods 
the advance in freight rates would have resulted in an enor- 
mous increase in the prices he had to pay. What actually 
occurred? The statistics of the Department of Labor show 
that throughout the United States there was actually a de- 
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cline in the retail prices of most of these important kinds of 
dry goods between May 15, 1918, and May 15, 1919. In 
Chicago, for instance, the prices of eight of the kinds of 
dry goods for which prices are given were less on May 15, 
1919, than on May 15, 1918, while the prices of two were 
higher. Mr. Woolley lives in Washington and has had every 
opportunity to ascertain what changes took place in the 
prices of dry goods there after the advance in rates was made. 
The statistics of the Bureau of Labor show that in his own 
city in the year after the advance in freight rates the prices 
of six of the kinds of dry goods mentioned declined, while 
the prices of two increased. 

The largest advances in prices which have occurred within 
the last five years have been those for foodstuffs. The sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Labor show, however, that much the 
greater part of these increases occurred while railway rates 
were actually declining, and that the advances in prices which 
have occurred since the rates were advanced have been far 
less in proportion than the advances in the rates. Taking 
22 food articles, ranging all the way from sirloin steak to 
oranges, the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that if the 
weighted average prices of these commodities on August 15, 
1913, be taken as 100 per cent, then their weighted average 
prices in 1917 were 148 per cent, in 1918 170 per cent, and 
in 1919 191 per cent. While freight rates actually declined 
between 1913 and 1917, the average increase in prices was 
48 per cent; and while the advance in freight rates between 
1918 and 1919 was 31 per cent, the weighted prices of 
articles of food advanced only 21 points, representing a per- 
centage increase in prices of just about 30 per cent. 

The foregoing facts obviously destroy Mr. Woolley’s entire 
theory as to the effect of freight rates upon the cost of living. 
If an advance of 31 per cent in the five months ended with 
May, 1919, as compared with the five months ended with 
May, 1918, produced no perceptible effect upon the cost of 
living, how can it be rationally argued that a further advance 
of 25 per cent would have the perfectly enormous effect upon 
it which he predicts? The fact is that freight rates are so 
small compared with the value of most commodities that they 
exert very little in‘luence upon their prices. 

There is another point regarding this matter which Mr. 
Woolley completely ignores. He advocates a continuance of 
government control upon the ground that under that policy 
no large advance in rates would have to be made. But the 
railroads under government control in 1919 incurred a deficit 
of $400,000,000. Under a continuance of government con- 
trol, and in the absence of a large advance in rates, they 
undoubtedly would continue to incur a correspondingly large 
deficit. This deficit must be paid from the public treasury. 
The taxes paid into the federal treasury now consist chiefly 
of income taxes and excess profits taxes. If the railroad 
deficit were wiped out by an advance in rates, excess profits 
taxes could be reduced at least $400,000,000 a year. Now, 
everybody who has studied the subject realizes that the way 
in which excess profits taxes are being levied is causing an 
increase in business expenses and in prices out of all propor- 
tion to the amount of revenue derived from them by the gov- 
ernment. It follows that a reduction of the excess profits 
tax would have a tendency to reduce the cost of living. If 
an advance in freight rates would tend equally to increase 
the cost of living, the one would offset the other. 

The statement issued by Mr. Woolley affords the railway 
companies extremely good reason for fearing that, whatever 
may be the case as to other members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, they cannot hope to secure an unbiased 
hearing and a fair decision from him. It constitutes another 
strong argument for Congress adopting in the pending rail- 
road legislation a rule of rate-making which will be just to 
te companies and which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘ston will be directed to apply. 
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Good Logic 


DunkEIRK, N. Y. 
To THE Epiror: 

It matters not how opposed one is to capital, or whether 
we call labor a commodity or by some divine appelation, in 
the final analysis it must be admitted that the interests of 
both are identical, and that both are necessary phenomena 
of our civilization. The sooner these fundamental truths 
are appreciated, the sooner will the march of progress be 
resumed and the sooner will the many clouds upon the social 
and political horizon be dispelled. 

As railroad men our responsibility in this crisis is at least 
as great as that of any other group in the industrial world. 
It matters not whether one be an official, a mechanic, a 
brakeman, a section hand, or what not, it should be borne 
in mind that we are all part of one large family. We should 
face the responsibility as individuals, and stop “passing the 
buck.” 

What helps one is also a benefit to the other. We should 
therefore broaden our interests from the mere hours of labor 
and the maximum per hour we can get for it with the mini- 
mum effort. If the evils of this critical period are to be 
corrected there must be greater co-operation both in spirit 
as well as in deed. In other words, we must return to the 
spirit that won the war. 

It takes one hand to wash the other, and moreover we 
can’t leave one dirty and expect the other to remain clean. 
Railroad work of almost any character tends to make a man 
upright and square. It teaches men to give as well as to 
take. For that reason alone it is but natural that the rail- 
road man should lead in the forward movement. His stand 
will decide the balance in either direction in this matter of 
greatest importance—the happiness of all. 

CHARLES WEISS. 


A Personnel Department 
for the Railways 


, Har.eyvit_e, Okla. 
To THE EpITor: 

The editorial in the Railway Age for December 19 on the 
above subject recalls some pregnant facts. The one greatest 
trouble with railroad supervision has been that many times 
the right man was not put into the right place. When an 
employe receives a letter from an officer with the language 
all butchered up, or is handed a telegram to send which he 
cannot read because the fellow could not write, it certainly 
weakens the employe’s respect for his superior. There 
should be some plan formulated where all employes on a 
railroad would have something to look forward to. Let the 
general manager announce that he will soon be in need of a 
trainmaster, calling on all those desiring to qualify to make 
application to him; send out examination questions to be 
returned to him, with a thesis of a few hundred words. 
After the papers are graded let it be known who is the win- 
ner, and the lucky man will take a new lease on life, and 
so will all the others who have competed with him. 

Just because a man has worked on the section all his life 
: no sign that he will make a foreman, neither is it a fact 
that, because a man has run an engine all his life, he will 
make a road foreman of engines or a trainmaster. The 
average man has difficulty in keeping calm when he is run 
around by others whom he knows to be no more competent 
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than himself. I known how it goes myself, as I had to 
take a back seat several years ago because the general man- 
ager had a young son, just out of college; he wanted the 
boy to learn the railroad game, and so made him a super- 
intendent. It is intelligence and ability to deliver the goods 
that in these days must be injected into the railroads; keep 
out the pets and the nephews. J. L. Coss, 
Despatcher, C. R. I. & P. 


Train Rules and Their Enforcement 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
To THE EpriTor: 


How is it that after all the years of work and consulta- 
tion and discussion with which the standard code of train 
rules has been nursed and patched during the past 20 years 
we still have so much faulty stuff in it? This thought comes 
to mind on reading your editorial of December 5, discussing 
the new rule-book of the Virginian Railway, and the letter 
printed in the issue of December 12, page 1131, on good and 
bad whistling. Why should the Virginian Railroad Com- 
pany, or any railroad company, be racking its brains in this 
20th century, in the effort to ‘“‘perfect” rules which, in the 
hands of competent men, would have been perfected 25 years 
ago? I refer, of course, as did you in most of your com- 
ments, to the form of the rule, not the substance. For 
changes in practice it is necessary, of course, to make 
changes in rules. Vestibule trap doors, and various air 
brake refinements and other things did not come into the 
trainman’s experience twenty-five years ago, and rules which 
affect a man’s duties in connection with new things, must 
he brought up to date. But in every new rule book that 
comes out we see innumerable points in which the language 
has been changed without improving the substance. Can 
the committees which handle these things give us any defi- 
nite information as to whether or not we are getting any- 
where? 

When it comes to whistling it is the facts, not the words, 
which interest the seeker after light. By that letter we are 
reminded that there is no recognized and workable standard 
by which to weigh the relative importance of the rights of 
the public and the rights of the railroad in the matter of 
the noise nuisance. Every railroad seems to pursue an in- 
dependent policy, and nearly every engineman does the same 
—or, rather, he has a policy which is mainly one of neglect. 

The locomotive whistle is a real nuisance. Railroad offi- 
cers recognize this as well as do the rest of us—if they 
happen to live near a large freight yard where enginemen 
do as they please. Nuisances require constant and rigid 
regulation. The right of the public is to the best prac- 
ticable degree of quietness—and the public includes farm- 
ers as well as those in crowded towns. Probably for most 
of the time—the farmer—and also his family—is so busy 
that he does not give much attention to annoying noises; 
but if he is idle only one week in a year he deserves con- 
sideration during that week. 

The railroad, of course, must have reasonable protection 
against the negligent wayfarer, and the perverse drivers who 
seem always to be trying to get hit by a train at a crossing. 
But there is no use in going to extremes. The railroad 
lawyer, worried by prejudiced juries, will tell his general 
manager to sound the whistle so loud and so long that even 
the stone-deaf shall have no excuse; but the innocent citizen 
demands, rightfully, that the superintendent shall adopt and 
enforce more reasonable measures. 

After all, it is the old question of lazy discipline. The 
hardest characters to deal with are not the enginemen who. 
make a very long blast because they believe it to be more 
suitable than one of reasonable length, but, rather, those 
whose mental operations are so unsystematic that they take 
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no thought at all. The indolent minded engineer takes as 
little thought as he thinks will be safe and not prevent his 
getting away with it. 

On the Boston & Albany, where the single “long’’ blast 
was in use at crossings for a long time after the rule was 
changed on most roads, the superintendent had to call en- 
ginemen to account frequently for causing annoyance to resi- 
dents; but after long tutelage the best of the runners com- 
plied with their instructions. They reduced the single blast 
habitually to about one second. 

I have had occasion, recently, to notice the whistle of a 
factory which had been complained of as an illegal nuisance, 
because of its excessive noisiness. This whistle now sounds 
regularly in only one second—and it is satisfactorily ef- 
fective, apparently. It is heard readily enough by all except 
the wilfully deaf. Superintendents who have required all 
whistling to be “cut short” as much as possible and who 
for the crossing signal have required each “long” blast to 
be made in less than one second have found entire satis- 
faction in doing so. It must be confessed, however, that 
such satisfaction is not very long-lived. The superintendent 
has the almost impossible task of getting half-hearted sub- 
ordinates to second his efforts. The really business-like 
superintendent provides a buzzer in the examination room 
by which the examiner can give demonstrations. A “high- 
brow” railroad officer in this State did that, some years 
ago; and he really made the enginemen understand what he 
wanted of them. There is little doubt, however, that that 
superintendent has long since died of grief! 

E. MosEeMAN. 


Walschaert Valve Gear Used in 
This Country in the Seventies 


TAuNTON, Mass. 
To THE Epiror: 

It may interest the readers of your paper to learn that the 
Walschaert valve gear, so common on our newer and more 
modern locomotives, was used many years ago by one of the 
locomotive builders of tis city—William Mason. 

Mr. Mason was a famous locomotive builder in his day 
and he used many ideas that were considered advanced, and 
they were. The first locomotive that he equipped with the 
Walschaert valve gear was named the “Wm. Mason” and 
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Mr. Mason’s 536th locomotive. It was of the Fairlie type 
with 16 in. x 24 in. cylinders, 42 in. drivers, and weighed 
38 tons. 

The Walschaert valve gear, as we well know, is a foreign 
idea. Where did Mr. Mason get it? From information 
I have received, I think I am justified in stating that the 
Lehigh Valley was the first to use this gear and that it had 
two locomotives thus equipped. One of them was named 
the “Wyalusing”; the name of the other I do not know, nor 
do I know to whom on the Lehigh Valley to give the credit 
for the introduction of this gear, but that road used it. 

From 1856 to 1874 Mr. Mason built for the Lehigh Valley 
no less than 49 locomotives and I am certain that in one 
of his visits to that road he saw one of these locomotives 
with this valve gear, and because of certain trouble he was 
having with the cranks on his Fairlie and later his bogie 
locomotives, adopted it as the means of solving his problem. 
After 1874 Mr. Mason built probably one hundred locomo- 
tives, called bogies, equipped with this gear. 

There may be some of the older men who will see this 
letter that attended the Centennial held in Philadelphia in 
1876. 

Do any of them remember that small narrow-gage 
bogie that ran on the tracks on the grounds? Mr. Mason 
had one of his bogies there and it was equipped with the 
Walschaert valve gear. ‘The locomotive attracted consid- 
erable attention, but the wiser ones shook their heads. The 
gear was too complicated and they saw no need for adopting 
it—then. 


Times and ideas change! ‘The advantages of this gear 


have become apparent to all of us. Mr. Mason was simply 
25 years ahead of his time, and the mechanical world was 
not ready to adopt this gear. I think, therefore, that the 


credit for introducing this gear on the American railways 


should go to Mr. Mason, for in view of what we know, while 
we can credit the Lehigh Valley with having two locomo- 
tives thus equipped, at a date prior to 1874, still the “Wm. 
Mason” on the Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg will rank in 
that same class, the first to be equipped with the Walschaert 
valve gear coming from the shop of Mr. Mason and the 
third locomotive to be equipped with this gear in this coun- 
try. Cras. E, FIsHER. 





CoLoneL J. H. Extiott, formerly general manager of the Texas 
& Pacific, with office at Dallas, Tex., and vice-president of the 














Walschaert Valve Gear Applied to Locomotive Built for New Bedford Railroad in 1874 


built for New Bedford Railroad, which ran from Taunton 
to New Bedford, Mass. The Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg 
having acquired title to the New Bedford Railroad, the 
locomotive was ordered marked “B. C. & F. R. R.” This 
locomotive was delivered to the road on September 5, 1874— 


Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern, with the same 
headquarters, and recently in the service of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force in Germany, has returned to the United States 
and has been discharged from the army. It is expected that he 
will return to his former position. 
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Michigan Central Builds Large Classification Yard 


The Niles, Mich., Project Involves a Change in Divisional 
Points and an Expenditure of Over $4,000,000 =e 


NE OF THE RELATIVELY FEW large classification yards 
which has been built by the railroads while under 
government control is that at Niles, Mich., now under 

construction by the Michigan Central, to facilitate the oper- 
ation of freight trains between Jackson, Mich., and Chicago, 
Ill. This undertaking, involving the handling of over 2,- 
000,000 cu. yd. of dirt and the laying of approximately 75 
miles of track, will, when completed, cost over $4,000,000. 
It will replace the Michigan City, Ind., terminal, which is 


minals at Jackson, Mich., Michigan City, Ind. ,and Kensing- 
ton (Chicago), Ill. The length of the old middle division 
(Jackson to Michigan City) was 153 miles via the main line 
and 141 miles via the Air line, a branch which left the 
main line at Jackson and connected with it again just east 
of Niles. The Western division (Michigan City to Ken- 
sington) was only 43 miles long. The length of the Middle 
division made it difficult to move trains between these points 
in the 16-hour limit. With the terminal located at Niles, 
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Location Plan of Terminal Yards, Buildings and Air Line Cut Off 


to be abandoned except for such facilities as are needed in 
local work, and will also serve both the Air Line and South 
Bend branches. 
large east and westbound receiving, classification and de- 
parture yards, a car repair yard, a 30-stall engine house, 
a locomotive shop, office buildings, etc., oil houses, a 600- 
ton coaling station, a $50,000 hotel and a double track 
cut-off, having four departure tracks, to connect with the 
Air line. 


The main line of the Michigan Central from Detroit, 
Mich., to Chicago was operated with freight engine ter- 





When finished, the project will include: 
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the engine districts are more evenly divided, the middle 
division now being 116 miles via the main line and 104 
miles via the Air Line while the Western division is length- 
ened to 80 miles. In addition, there is the further advan- 
tage that freight passing over the South Bend branch, which 
connects the main line at Niles, moves directly through the 
terminal without any intermediate movement over a part 
of the main line. 

The yards extend from the east city limits, parallel with 
the main liné for a distance of about four miles and re- 
quired the purchase of 1,100 acres of cultivated land at a 
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cost of approximately $150,000. This land was somewhat 
rolling in character, and both excavation and embankment 
were necessary to bring it to the required grades; three 
grading camps were installed to do this work, each being 
supplied with a complete complement of steam shovels, 
dump cars and teams, etc. The work on the west end of 
the terminal was comparatively light being chiefly cuts and 
fills of an average depth of four feet, which were easily 
handled with a 34 cu. yd. Erie shovel and teams. The 
section in the vicinity of the humps called for a heavy fill 
which was made from a trestle 3,500 ft. long, that was 
widened as the work progressed until over 1,000 ft. of it 
was wide enough for 28 tracks. This necessitated the mov- 
ing of about 340,000 cu. yd. of material. The eastern end 








The $50,000 Hotel and Master Mechanics’ Offices (at Left) 


of the terminal is on somewhat lower ground and will, 
when completed, require a fill of over 600,000 cu. yd. of 
dirt to bring it to the final grade. 

In order to facilitate the moving of trains over the Air 
Line division it was decided to build a double track cut- 
off having a four-track departure yard which connects with 
the east end of the receiving and classification yards, in 
this way eliminating the necessity for the crossing of the 
current of traffic on the main line by trains over this divi- 
sion. This cut-off also avoided an ascending grade of 0.76 
per cent, between Niles and Barron lake on the old line, 
which was double the maximum on the remainder of the 
line. One end of the part of the old line will be kept 
in service to provide an outlet for a large amount of ice 


County Drain. 
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In the building of the terminal it was found advisable to 
divert several highways and to straighten, bridge or divert 
numerous creeks and drain ditches. In connection with the 
highway diversions all grade crossings are being eliminated 
through the terminal, with the exception of a highway which 
crosses the eastern end of the yard where there are but 
two tracks. The final accomplishment of this plan will 
make necessary the building of several new highways, three 
subways and two overhead crossings, one of which spans 
the six-track Air Line cut. The installation of one of the 
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Enginehouse Interior Showing Arrangement and Type of 
Wheel Pits Used 


subways will require the raising of the main line 14 ft. 
above its present at a point near the center of the terminal, 
and the moving of about 125,000 cu. yd. of material. 
One large creek, known as Kinzie creek, which wound 
its way across the terminal near its widest point, was di- 
verted and made to pass under the east end of the yard 
where there were only three tracks. This diversion required 
the excavation of about 100,000 cu. yd. of earth and the 
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Engine Terminal Layout and West End of Yards 


which this lake furnishes each year. This construction of 
the cut-off called for a trestle fill over marshy ground and 
a long deep cut, six tracks wide, and furnished a considerable 
amount of the dirt for filling in the terminal. The land 
adjoining the cut is of a sandy nature, streaked in spots 
with a fair grade of ballast material and as it is owned 
by the railroad, the cut is being widened to furnish such 
additional ballast or filing as may be needed now or in 
the future. Double track will be laid this season only as 
far as the junction of the new line with the old, but it is 
expected that the entire Air Line division will be double 
tracked through to Jackson within the next few years. 


building of two additional highway and three small rail 
way bridges, but effected a saving of approximately $100,000 
in the estimated cost of bridging the creek where it orig- 
inally lay. The extension of the old bed where it is dammed 
by one of the new highways forms the source of suppl) 
for water used in the yard. Smaller creeks and drain ditches 
were straightened or enlarged or both, and conducted under 
the tracks through 72 in. reinforced concrete pipes laid in 
5 ft. sections which were built by the C. F. Massey Company, 
Chicago, according to a design by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Michigan Central. 

Freight trains from the west division leave the main line 
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at the city limits and enter the eastbound receiving yard, 
which consist of eight tracks laid on 13 ft. centers and 4,200 
ft. long in the clear. From the receiving yard are cars are 
pushed over the hump into the eastbound classification yard, 
which has 24 tracks with a minimum length of 4,000 ft. 
in the clear laid on alternate 13 and 15 ft. centers. East- 
bound trains are made up on two 4,200 ft. departure yard 
tracks which begin just east of the Air Line cut-off, and 
parallel the main line. The westbound arrangement is sim- 
ilar, having a receiving yard of the same number and length 

















North Branch of Kinzie Creek Division 


cf tracks and a slightly larger classification yard (28 
tracks) of an equal minimum length of 4,000 ft. in the 
clear and also laid on alternate 13 and 15 ft. centers. The 
westbound departure yard consists of four tracks paralleling 
the main line and ending at the east city limits, which also 
have a minimum length of 4,200 ft. When completed, the 
car repair yard will have eight repair tracks, 1,400 to 1,900 
ft. in the clear, laid on alternate 20 and 22 ft. centers, four 
transfer and “cripple” tracks, two depressed wheel tracks, 
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Subway under tracks. 
(New Road 
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The enginehouse layout has six tracks, two inbound, one 
outbound, one cinder pit track, a coal receiving track, and 
a coal unloading track which passes over the receiving hop- 
per of a 600-ton Link-Belt coaling station, having four 
discharge chutes, only three of which are used, the fourth 
being over the coal receiving track. The two inbound 
tracks and the cinder pit track pass under the coaling sta- 
tion. ‘The inbound tracks also pass over 125-ft. concrete 
cinder pit, where the cinders are dumped, wet down and 
shoveled into cars standing on the lower center track. Water 
is delivered to engines through three standpipes from a 
100,000-gal. steel tank, which is kept filled by a pumping 
station located on Kinzie creek and delivering water at the 








Six Track Overhead Crossing on the Air Line Cut-Off 


rate of 1,200 gal. per min. through approximately 9,000 ft. 
of 12-in. main. 

In accordance with the plan of the rest of the yard, the 
movement of the engines in and out of the yards and 
through these tracks has been carefully worked out to fol- 
low the one-way feature. Inbound Middle division engines 
will leave their trains in the westbound receiving yard and 
pass over the hump to an inbound engine track leading 
through a subway under the eastbound track to the round- 
house; inbound Western division engines leave the trains 
at the receiving yard, run about 300 ft. east and then switch 
back on the second inbound track to the enginehouse. All 


(hinzie Creek new channel 





























Air Line Cut-off and ™\ 
Departure Yard —™ \ 


Eastern End of Niles Terminal 


an unloading and transfer platform, and a large independent 
car repair shop. 

The tracks of the receiving and classification yard are 
connected by ladders at each end laid on an agnle of 9 deg. 
26 min., with the center line of the yards; No. 9 frogs, 
being used throughout the terminal. Switching will be 
done over two humps which follow closely the A. R. E. A. 
standard profile, with grades 0.5 per cent ascending to the 
ladders, increasing to 1 per cent through the ladders of the 
receiving yard, then to 1.67 per cent leading to the crest 
of the hump. Beyond the summit a short 2 per cent run-off 
changes to 1 per cent descending through the ladders of the 
classification yard, reducing to 0.5 per cent for two-thirds 
the length of the yards and from there level to the end of 
the yard. 


outbound engines leave the roundhouse by the single out- 
bound engine track, the Middle division engines passing 
directly out and over the eastbound hump to a thoroughfare 
leading to the extreme west end of the departure yard, while 
Western division engines make a 10-deg. loop under all 
tracks in the vicinity of the hump through two subways 
and then move west over a thoroughfare track between the 
main line and the classification yard. An interesting fea- 
ture at this point is the carrying of this engine track and 
one of the road diversions through the same subway, the 
highway conforming to the curve of the track until it clears 
the second structure. . 

A modern 30-stall enginehouse located opposite the cen- 
ter of the westbound classification yard has been so designed 
that further additions may be made as desired. The build- 
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ing is of the shed roof type with reinforced concrete founda- 
tions resting directly on the ground, the outside walls and 
the two firewalls, which are spaced every 10 stalls, being of 
brick. 

The roof is a wooden structure covered with Barrett 
Specification roofing and supported by four concrete posts 
between each pair of stalls carrying large concrete girders 
running both radially and circumferentially. The space over 
the doors, the end and the entire back wall with the ex- 
ception of: stall No. 11, which has a large door opening on 
an emergency outbound track is mainly of steel sash win- 
dows with mechanically-operated sections for ventilation, 
while 36-in. Dickinson all-steel smoke jacks are installed 
to provide outlet for the engine exhaust. 

The stalls are 109 ft. 9 in. deep, 15 ft. wide at the door 
and 25 ft. 7 in. at the back. The pits are 94 ft. long and 3 ft. 
8 in. wide for a depth of 10 in., then widening to 4 ft. 
and forming recesses for the protection of the roundhouse 
heating system which consists of four 2-in steam pipes 
fastened by brackets to the walls on each side of the pits. 
With a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. at the rear end, drainage is ob- 
tained by a fall of one inch in 10 ft. toward a tunnel 3 ft. 
by 3 ft. 8 in. in cross-section located at the door end, which 
also carries the steam mains for heating the roundhouse. 
Ample foundation for jacking is provided by heavy rein- 
forced concrete pit walls measuring 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 4 ft. 
5 in. in depth and covered with 3-in. oak planking, the 
rest of the enginehouse flooring consisting of five inches 
of concrete. 

The rear walls of stall 20 to 24 inclusive are offset 12 
ft. 3 in. to allow the installations of two air-operated hoists 
which are set below the level of the floor and serve as 
turntables in the handling of trucks and drivers between 
the wheel pits and the shops. The removable sections of 
rails over the pits are carried as a part of a heavy four- 
wheel truck running on a wide gauge track set at 90 deg. 
with the enginechouse tracks. 

The turntable is 100 ft. in diameter, the outer edge of the 














Engine Terminal Layout, Showing 125 ft. Cinder Pit in the 
Foreground 


turntable pit being 95 ft. from the doors of the round- 
house. It is supported on a conical roller center and driven 
by a 22-hp. heavy duty electric tractor furnished by the 
George P. Nichols & Bros., Chicago, the power being sup- 
plied through a current collector located in the base. 

On the far side of the roundhouse there is located the 
boiler washout equipment, a fuel oil house, an office build- 
ing, an oil house and the main shop. All of these struc- 
tures are of reinforced concrete and brick with the exception 
of the washout system which is built of wood. The oil 
house is of modern fireproof construction with a tile roof 
laid on concrete slabs, and has three rooms, the first of 
which is completely equipped with Bowser oil pumps, the 
other two being for the storage of waste and the housing 
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of an oil reclaiming system; the storage tanks for both the 
new and reclaimed oil are in the basement. 

The main shop building is L-shaped, 486 ft. long and 
60 ft. wide with a 140-ft. wing 102 ft. deep which has six 
tracks leading into it. It has a monitor type roof with the 
center bay raised 6 ft. to afford better light and ventilation, 
the wing or erecting shop having an additional space due 
to the higher walls made necessary by the installation of a 
30-ton traveling crane. All machinery incidental to the 
operation of this shop is driven by electric motors, power 
being furnished at 4,000 volts, with transformers installed 
at the shop and pumping station reducing it to 440 volts for 
motor use and 220 volts for lighting purposes. 

The rest of the building is given over to forge rooms, 
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A View of the 30 Stall Roundhouse and 100 ft. Turntable 


tool rooms, wheel shops, air compressors, lavatories, toilets, 
etc., with the boiler room at the far end where three 150-hp 
Wicks boilers are now installed with space for two addi- 
tional when necessary. For the present coal is unloaded 
by hand from cars into bunkers extending along the rear 
wall of the boiler room and having a total capacity of 
six cars; although the final installation will include a com- 
plete coal unloading system, the boilers, however, remaining 
hand fired. The ashes are removed by raking them over 
a 6-in. inlet to a steam slusher pipe, which is operated by 
the suction generated through the introduction of the full 
capacity of a 2-in. steam pipe under 130 lb. pressure. 

In addition to these buildings, a large three-story train 
despatcher’s office is being built between the crests of the 
two humps, while an old farm house near the roundhouse 
is being remodelled for the master mechanic’s offices. Ad- 
joining the latter a large hotel for train crews is practically 
completed at a cost of $50,000. This is a two-story firepoof 
building with basement, 68 ft. across the front and 88 ft. 
deep. 

The transfer of the terminal to Niles, Mich., will neces- 
sitate the moving to that town of about 535 men from ihe 
Michigan City shops and yards, about 80 per cent of 
whom are married, thus creating a demand for approxi- 
mately 400 houses. ‘The town itself, with a population of 
8,000, was already short nearly 75 dwellings for its own 
needs. As a result real-estate activity has been aided and 
encouraged as far as possible by the Michigan Central 
through their representative, H. S. Evans, special engineer, 
who is located at Niles. Largely through the efforts of the 
road about 180 houses have either been completed or are in 
the last stages of construction. A large part of the money 
needed for this work was advanced by Dodge Brothers, 
Detroit, Mich., in one loan of $500,000 which was handled 
by a local building and loan society, which made loans at 
5 per cent up to two-thirds of the value of the property 
and not to exceed $3,000. The new addition, known as 
East Lake Terrace, lies just inside the northeast corner of 
the city limits and is now being connected with the company 
shops and hotel by a 18-ft. concrete road. With the town 
still short nearly 300 houses, the railroad will, for 
the present, be forced to transport the majority of its em- 
ployees from Michigan City to Niles and back daily, a 
distance of 37 miles each way. 

For financial reasons only a part of the terminal is being 
finished for operation this year. This will include all of 
the buildings, the coaling station, etc., the car repair tracks, 
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the westbound receiving and classification yards, and the 
double track Air Line cut-off. It is expected that the re- 
mainder of the project which consists of the east and west- 
bound departure yards, the eastbound receiving and classi- 
fication yards and four departure tracks on the Air Line 
cut-off will be completed in 1920.. At the present time the 
westbound classification yard is being used for freight in 
both directions and is being operated in connection with the 
westbound receiving yard. Switching is being done over 
a temporary and modified hump with two tracks laid at dif- 
ferent levels and on different grades, the upper track being 
used for switching from the receiving to the classification 
yard, and the lower for a thoroughfare for engines and east- 
bound trains made up in the classification yard. 

The terminal was planned by and constructed under the 
direction of the engineering department of the Michigan 
Central; George H. Webb, chief engineer, and J. F. Deim- 
ling, assistant chief engineer, with W. D. Elder, engineer 
and E. P. Phelps, special engineer, in the field. The grading 
and concrete bridge work was done by the Dominion Con- 
struction Company, Toronto, Can., while the building con- 
tracts were let to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, and 
they were erected under the supervision of H. A. Horning, 
superintendent of buildings. 


Conference Committee Still Far 
From Agreement on Railroad Bill 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE CONFEREES who have been at work since December 
Ei 22 trying to evolve satisfactory railroad legislation out 
of the conflicting provisions of the Esch and Cummins 
bills, during the early part of the week were still as far apart 
as ever on the controversial features of the Cummins bill 
which are not in the Esch bill, including the rule of rate- 
making and the limitation of earnings in Section 6, the plan 
of compulsory consolidation into 20 to 35 systems, the trans- 
portation board and federal incorporation. The Senate mem- 
bers of the conference committee have been insisting on these 
provisions as essential to legislation to safeguard the return 
of the railroads while the House conferees have been equally 
insistent against them. 

The labor provisions were not discussed last week but 
have been taken up this week and Senator Cummins said 
that the conferees would not yield on the anti-strike section 
and that it would be necessary to take a vote of the respec- 
tive houses on it. It is reported that some of the Senate 
members accused the House conferees of endangering, by 
their attitude, the passage of legislation by March 1, but 
that the House members declined to accept the responsibility. 
It is also said that there was almost as much objection to 
the principles of the Senate bill which propose to remake the 
railroad structure on a theory of standardizing the condi- 
tions of the various railroad systems, as to the rate-making 
rule, although the two are designed to work together. 

After the Senate conferees had exhausted their arguments 
without making much of an impression the House conferees 
were asked to get together among themselves in a hope that 
a respite from the controversial atmosphere of the conference 
room might offer some new angle of approach to a harmonious 
conclusion and only two-hour sessions of the conference were 
held on Thursday and Friday and none on Saturday although 
the meetings were resumed on Monday. 

A possible compromise is said to have been suggested by 
Representative Esch in the form of the general rate-making 
instruction to the Interstate Commerce Commission includ- 
ing no definite percentage or guarantee and no limitation of 
earnings, which was proposed by the House committee and 
rejected by the House. It has been expected that it would 
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be necessary for the conferees to ask instructions from their 
respective houses before any agreement is reached, but the 
parliamentary situation is such that it is very difficult to do 
so. The Senate bill is technically an amendment to the 
House bill, and while the conferees. could report an agree- 
ment to accept the Senate amendment with amendments, they 
have not yet discovered any other way to report except.a dis- 
agreement as to the bill as a whole. 

While some alternatives to detailed provisions of Section 
6 have been discussed, most of the argument has been devoted 
to the principle of a minimum guarantee to the railroads in 
a rate group and a division of excess earnings and this has 
resulted so far in a practical deadlock, although members 
of the conference committee have said that the situation is 
by no means hopeless. 

Senator Cummins told newspaper men Monday night that 
he felt strongly that there would be no use in turning back 
the railroads without at least giving them a probability of 
successful operation and that under the Esch bill they could 
not borrow funds for improvements. He said he would 
never vote for a minimum percentage unless accompanied by 
a limitation of excess earnings. The Senator also said that 
while there was some dispute about it, he was of the opinion 
that the President would not rescind his proclamation re- 
linquishing the roads as of March 1, but that Congress could 
order him to keep the roads in the absence of satisfactory 
remedial legislation. However, he said, Congress would ‘not 
do so. The conferees do not consider it absolutely neces- 
sary to have legislation by March 1, although of course they 
regard it as highly desirable and hope to be able to finish 
their work by that time. 

There are some among those who are following the sub- 
ject closely who believe or fear that the differences of opinion 
may be adhered to so stubbornly as to endanger the entire 
bill but the plan adopted by the conferees is such that a fail- 
ure to agree on the distinctive features of the Cummins bill 
would still leave substantially the Esch bill. While the Esch 
bill has been severely criticised for what it does not contain, 
and because it does practically nothing to restore the credit 
of the railroads, it does contain several important provisions 
and many changes in the interstate commerce law which prob- 
ably would be regarded as constituting important improve- 
ments to the system of regulation were it not for the fact that 
the all-important question of the adequacy of rates is left 
absolutely in the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

It is understood that the proposal that attention first be 
given to ironing out the differences in detail in the part of 
the bills designed to effect a similar purpose originated with 
the House. conferees, who naturally believe in the Esch bill: 
and are opposed to what they call the radical innovations of 
the Cummins bill. 

Among the provisions of the bills which were similar in 
intent, but which required modification and which have now 
been agreed upon in principle, if not as to the exact language, 
are those for the $300,000,000 revolving fund from which 
to make loans to the carriers, a six months’ extension of the 
guaranteed standard return, a continuation of existing rates 
until changed by competent authority, a 10-year funding of 
the indebtedness of the railroads to the government, power 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission after joint hearings 
and co-operation with state commissions to set aside a dis- 
criminatory state rate, power in the commission to fix mini- 
mum rates, and a measure of relief to the short line railroads 
that were not taken over and relinquished by the Railroad 
Administration. 

The $300,000,000 loan fund was agreed upon as a com- 
promise between the $500,000,000 fund proposed in the Sen- 
ate bill and a $250,000,000 fund proposed in the Esch bill. 
The conferees have agreed to omit from the bill the amend- 
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ment to the Senate bill offered by Senator Smith to continue 
the requirement of approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before a tariff containing an increased rate can 
be filed. The former amendment to the law to this effect 
expired by its terms on January 1. 

In reaching an agreement on the provisions relating to 
joint action by the Interstate Commerce Commission and state 
authorities in cases involving a conflict of jurisdiction, in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission was given final 
authority in both bills, the conferees acceded to the requests of 
the state commissioners by eliminating the provision author- 
izing the federal body to set aside a state rate because of “any 
undue burden upon interstate commerce.” It was argued that 
this would make it possible to deprive the states of any author- 
ity over intrastate rates. The conferees also agreed to adopt 
the Senate provision which would permit railroads to com- 
plain to the Interstate Commerce Commission of state rates. 
The conferees have accepted the provision in the Esch bill 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to require a 
carrier to instal automatic train stop or train control de- 
vices upon the whole or any part of its road on at least a 
year’s notice. 

Questions as to how the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall ascertain the value of railway property for the purpose 
of establishing rates which will produce a definite percentage 
of return upon the value within a rate making group, as 
well as other questions relating to Section 6, were discussed 
by the conferees with members of the legislative committee 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Commissioners E. 
E. Clark, H. C. Hall and C. C. McChord, on January 16. 
They were also accompanied by C. F. Staples, valuation an- 
alyst in the commission’s Bureau of Valuation. It is under- 
stood that questions have been raised among the conferees 
as to the practicability of making rates in this way and as 
to how the value of the property in a group would be de- 
termined during the years which will elapse before the com- 
pletion of the valuation now being made by the commission 
and that the commissioners were called in to discuss these 
points, as well as the general subject of the financial needs 
of the railroads. 

On Tuesday the conferees again met the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the day 
was devoted to a discussion of several technical features re- 
lating to the administration of the act to regulate commerce, 
but not to Section 6. 

The conferees have been suffering from no lack of expert 
advice. Voluminous memoranda of arguments for and 
against various sections of the bills, with reasons why this 
should be left out or that put in have been filed with them 
by organizations interested in the legislation, while other 
members of Congress are being besieged individually by the 
various “lobbies”—to use an old-fashioned term which is no 
longer strictly applicable to the present day methods of in- 
fluencing legislation, but for which no satisfactory substitute 
has been evolved. If the word may still be used, there have 
been at least ten different varieties of lobbies working on the 
conferees and other members of Congress in connection with 
the railroad bill, to say nothing of the sub-varieties that rep- 
resent differences of opinion within the various groups. These 
include the railroad lawyers, which also have an insurgent 
faction, the labor leaders and their legislative agents, the 
state commissioners, the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, 
the representatives of the Warfield association, the railroad 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the radical wing of the organized shippers led by Clifford 
Thorne, the more conservative shippers represented by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the waterway enthusi- 
asts, various kinds of farmers’ organizations and many in- 
dividuals or other organizations. The short line railroads 


also have their special interest in features of the bills. 
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Railway executives and counsel who disagree with the ac- 
tion of the executives’ association in opposing the rate-mak- 
ing sections of the Cummins bill have been busy discussing 
the question with members of Congress and in trying to line 
up others of similar view. who would prefer to accept the 
present provisions of the bill with or without modifications, 
to running the risk of having no legislation at all to guide 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates. Dan- 
iel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been the 
most active of this group. 

The labor lobby is exceedingly busy, both in opposing the 
Cummins and Esch bills and in advocating the retention of 
federal control and many of the labor representatives have 
professed supreme confidence both in the defeat of the anti- 
strike section and in causing such a disagreement on the en- 
tire question of railroad legislation that it will be necessary 
for the government to retain the railroads. While they are 
inclined to refer to the President’s proclamation as a state- 
ment of the President’s intentions rather than as an official 
act formally relinquishing the railroads as of a future day, 
they profess to be counting on Congress to order an extension 
of federal control. 

The memoranda filed with the conferees by the railway 
executives, the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, the National Shippers’ Conference, a group of 
manufacturers’ associations and others have been noted 
separately in this and previous issues of the Railway Age. 
The National Association of Railway & Utilities Commis- 
sioners also filed a long memorandum objecting to the many 
provisions of the two bills curtailing the authority of the 
states, to the percentage rule of rate-making in the Senate bill, 
and to the transportation board. 

In a memorandum filed with the conferees by the National 
Transportation Conference a modification of Section 6 of 
the Senate bill is suggested to make it provide for a net re- 
turn of not less than 5% per cent instead of “as nearly as 
may be” to that amount, and that the railroads may retain 
one-half instead of only one-third of net income above six 
per cent. A similar suggestion was made in the memoran- 
dum filed by counsel for the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities. 

C. A. Prouty, director of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has written a letter to a 
Representative on the conference committee, strongly sup- 
porting the rate-making rule of Section 6 of the Cummins 
bill on the ground that the limitation of excess earnings is 
necessary to insure a rate level for the average road that will 
be sufficient to sustain railroad credit and prevent a failure 
of private operation that would result in ultimate government 
ownership. 

A delegation of representatives of farmers and labor or- 
ganizations from Iowa called on Senator Cummins on Janu- 
ary 16 to oppose the return of the railroads. They were 
headed by Col. S. W. Brookhart, who gave out a statement 
charging that the unfavorable results of government opera- 
tion were brought about by railroad officers who desired to 
discredit government operation. 

Tue War Risk InsurANce Act, as was announced, is much 
more liberal than before. Wartime insurance, or United States 
Government life (converted) insurance policies may be made 
payable to a greatly increased number of beneficiaries. The 
benefits include payment in one sum at death, or in installments, 
at the option of the insured; a greatly increased rate of com- 
pensation for disability; a provision for double total permanent 
disability to be compensated for at the rate of $200 a month; 
and a provision for compensating payments, where the disability 
is rated as partial and temporary, or partial and permanent, on 
a percentage basis commensurate with the reduced earning ca- 
pacity of the insured. 
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Preparation of Locomotives at Terminals and Shops’ 


Fuel Economy Requires Thorough Work in the Back Shop 
and “Stitch in Time” Policy in Roundhouse 


By Leslie R. Pyle, 
Supervisor Fuel Conservation, Central Western Region, Chicago 


OCOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE is one of the vital features 
L of railroad operation. During the past two years, lo- 
comotives all over the United States have been turned 
through terminals so rapidly that a great many times needed 
repairs have been dispensed with. So far as one can see, 
there is no indication of a decrease in business; therefore, 
now is the time to take a definite stand for a better standard 
of locomotive maintenance. 

The writer would urge for consideration and adoption, the 
standardization of the best practices for each piece of work to 
be done. Aimless effort, however diligent, will not produce 
the results that are possible through a well-defined plan and 
a standard by which to gage every effort. These standards 
should be blue printed, each print containing written in- 
structions describing in detail how each job should be han- 
dled. This will insure every shop or drop-pit doing the work 
in the same manner. When a better practice is developed, 
the print should be changed to cover the improvement. If 
this is followed conscientiously, every shop will be doing the 
work in what is known to be the best way. Improved meth- 
ods and practical short cuts are always acceptable and sug- 
gestions offered by anyone in any position should have 
thoughtful consideration. We should encourage men in sub- 
ordinate capacities to give us their ideas and such ideas, 
when found to be practicable, should be adopted and the em- 
ployee given the credit for the improvement. 

Although it is realized that enginemen can and do waste 
fuel with locomotives in first-class condition, it is obvious 
that the engineer will have no control over the ‘fuel waste 
due to cylinders out of round, valve gear out of square, etc. 
When we consider that from 85 to 90 per cent of the total 
railroad fuel is consumed on the locomotive there can be no 
doubt about the need for careful, painstaking preparation of 
the locomotive, first in the shop and then in the enginehouse. 


Shop Maintenance 


Naturally the shop is where the foundation is laid for 
the preparation of the locomotive which will result in fuel 
conservation. Usually when the locomotive enters the shop 
it is accompanied by a work report showing what work is 
considered to be necessary. ‘Too often when a locomotive 
is received in the shop a council is held to determine just 
how little work can be done. This often results in work 
being neglected which should have been done in the shop, 
where facilities tend to reduce the cost of every operation. 

At present but four to six per cent of the total heat devel- 
oped is applied to the draw-bar in the form of useful work. 
Anything which tends to lower the efficiency of the locomo- 
tive is taken from the four to six per cent at the draw-bar 
and not from the 96 per cent total heat liberated in the 
firebox. This is why we lay such stress on the locomotive 
being thoroughly overhauled in the shop. 

Bearing in mind that the power developed by the loco- 
motive is produced in the firebox through the liberation of 
heat generated by the fuel when it is burned, we should 
consider the condition of the firebox and boiler when the 
locomotive.is sent from the shop. 





*Abstract ofa paper read before the Western Railway Club, Chicago, 
on January 12. 


The firebox should be free from all steam leaks. Flues 
should be well set in the sheet, so that there will be no 
trouble from their leaking while the engine is in service. 
This also applies to welded flues. 

Boiler sheets and tubes should be absolutely clean and 
free from scale. There should be enough well-located wash- 
out plugs to enable boilerwashers to keep the sheets and 
tubes clean through the use of properly designed wash-out 
nozzles. 

Grates and grate bars should be in good repair with well- 
designed ‘shaker levers, which will make the shaking of grates 
under service conditions a practical operation. A locking 
device should be provided to hold the grates level under the 
fuel bed, thus preventing holes in the fire and burnt-off 
grate fingers. 

Arch tubes should be applied to locomotives not already 
equipped. It should be known that the ends of the tubes 
are beaded or belled sufficiently to provide against any pos- 
sibility of the tube pulling through the sheet. These tubes 
should be thoroughly cleaned if dirty when reaching the 
shop. 

The front end draft appliances should be installed ac- 
cording to a definite standard which has been arrived at as 
the result of road tests. These tests should have developed 
the practical setting for the petticoat pipe, if used, the draft 
plate and the size of the nozzle tip, to insure a free steaming 
locomotive burning the average quality of fuel used. Blue 
prints should be furnished all shops and roundhouses, show- 
ing the standard front end setting and size of nozzle tip for 
each class of locomotive. Front end appliances should be 
set according to this print when engines are turned out of 
the shop. 

The petticoat pipe should be well supported on hangers 
which hold it in a direct line with the smokestack to insure 
the exhaust jet passing through the center of the stack. The 
joints between the base of the nozzle stand and cylinder 
saddle and between the nozzle tip and the top of the stand 
should be perfectly tight. Steam leaks at these joints mate- 
rially affect the steaming qualities of a locomotive. Steam 
pipe joints should be thoroughly ground in, insuring no leaks 
here. 

The superheater should be applied according to blue- 
prints furnished either by the superheater company or by 
the railroad company. If these prints are followed no other 
directions should be necessary. 

If the stack or cylinders are changed while the locomotive 
is in the shop the whole machine should be leveled up and 
the center of the nozzle tip plumbed with the center of the 
stack to insure the exhaust jet passing through the center of 
the stack. This should be emphasized, because it is a com- 
mon thing to find the exhaust jet out of line with the center 
of the stack. 

Before the locomotive leaves the shop a hydrostatic test 
should be applied, making a final inspection of all joints in 
the smoke box, a cap being placed over the nozzle tip when 
making the test. This may appear to be useless work, but 
it has been a common occurrence to find engines just out of 
the shop with steam leaks in the front end. 

With draft appliances well arranged to provide draft 
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through the boiler and the firebox, it becomes necessary to go 
below the mud ring to insure an adequate opening in the 
ash pan which will admit sufficient air to burn the maxi- 
mum amount of fuel consumed under any working condi- 
tions. This should be an opening which will not clog up 
with cinders or with snow and ice in cold weather. An 
opening which is covered with netting is not satisfactory, as 
it is too easily stopped up. There are a great many loco- 
motives in service today lacking sufficient area of opening 
through the pan to admit air enough for complete combus- 
tion under normal conditions. Knowing this, it is earnestly 
recommended that all locomotives be provided with the neces- 
sary amount of opening through the pan. This may involve 
radical changes in pan construction, but the results obtained 
from such changes justify the expense. 

With the power plant in condition to furnish the heat 
necessary to convert water into steam, we must proceed to 
the devices which use the steam. Steam is used primarily 
to haul the train, and for this reason we will consider the 
valve gear first. Circular No. 19, sent out by the Fuel Con- 
servation Section, illustrates in a striking way the loss of 
fuel due to defective steam distribution. This circular brings 
out the. fact that from 9.4 to 18.4 per cent of the steam was 
wasted, due to distorted valve gear. 

While the engine is in the shop all pins and bushings in 
the valve gear should be renewed if they are worn at all. 
There should be a definite standard of valve setting for 
each class of locomotive. Valves should be set according to 
this standard before leaving the shop. If this is done care- 
fully and all lost motion removed from the valve gear 
through the elimination of worn parts, we have made a good 
start towards the economical use of steam. 

In the shop, if the wear in the cylinders is 1/16-in. or 
greater, they should be re-bored. Packing rings should be 
supplied, which have been turned to compensate for the 
material taken out of the cylinders. If the valve bushing is 
worn 1/32-in. near the bridges it should be re-bored and 
the necessary rings supplied. 

A good plan to insure packing rings of the proper size is 
to have a definite standard of boring practice, a specified 
amount being taken out of the bushing each time it is bored 
and the cylinder packing rings turned and marked to corre- 
spond with the mark on the bored bushing. If this plan is 
followed, packing rings can be kept in stock to compensate 
for the bored bushing. 

After taking care of the valves and cylinders we should 
give the engineer every assistance in using the right cut-off 
while running the engine by putting the reverse lever and 
reach-rod up in such a manner that they can easily be han- 
dled. We can all recall locomotives which have been sent out 
of the shop with the reverse lever and reach-rod in such a con- 
dition that it required both the engineer and the fireman to 
handle the lever. This does not lead to co-operation from 
the man who has to operate the locomotive. 

The power reverse gear should be overhauled at the same 
time the engine is. Reverse gears of this type should be as 
good as new when leaving the shop. There has been a great 
fuel waste through power reverse gears creeping, and it has 
been found due to leaks in the operating mechanism, worn 
parts, allowing lost motion to develop, or through poor or 
worn packing. 

Air compressors should be in good repair when placed 
upon the locomotive in the shop. All piping connected with 
brake equipment on the locomotive should be put in such a 
manner that there are no air leaks. It has been found by 
tests that leakage as high as 15 pounds per minute existed 
on the engine alone. 

Steam used by auxiliary equipment amounts to six per 
cent of the total heat developed. This is why we stress the 
maintenance of such equipment as mechanical firedoors, bell 
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ringers, headlight dynamos, steam grate shakers, cylinder 
cock operators, etc. All auxiliary equipment should be over- 
hauled and tested in the shop to insure the maximum of 
good service. 

Devices or valves which have to be operated by engineers 
and firemen should be, wherever possible, within easy reach 
of them to insure efficient operation of the device. When 
men have to go out of their way to reach valves the full value 
of the devices is not always obtained. 

Hot boxes waste more fuel than people generally realize. 
If a locomotive is delayed 30 minutes with a hot bearing on 
a busy piece of track this delay is not confined to the one 
train and engine, but is passed on to numerous trains be- 
hind, the loss being cumulative. Special attention should 
be paid to the fitting of brasses and weight distribution on 
the axles to prevent hot boxes on locomotives. 

Radiation losses on a locomotive amount to approximately 
five per cent of the total fuel consumed. A large portion of 
this loss may be prevented by thorough insulation. It is 
recommended that all steam pipes to air pumps, injectors, 
etc., be insulated with asbestos from 1% in. to % in. thick, 
depending upon the amount of room around the pipe; then 
covered with asbestos canvas, which in turn is covered with 
retort cement, thus making a weather and heat proof job. 
This applies to steam piping in the cab. 

There is about 50 sq. ft. of uninsulated surface around 
the water legs of nearly all locomotives, which could be in- 
sulated with very little trouble to assist in preventing some 
of the five per cent loss in radiation. 

Stoker equipment should receive thorough attention while 
in the shop. One particular part of the stoker equipment 
which has caused considerable waste of fuel is the conveyor 
trough underneath the deck. When the conveyor is working, 
coal is pushed over the top of this trough and thrown on 
the ground. Inspection develops that this condition still 
exists, and it should be eliminated. 

An apparently simple matter, but one which is wasting 
fuel, is the condition of the deck around the grate levers. It 
is common to find large holes around these levers through 
which coal is constantly lost while the engine is in service. 
In the first place, such holes should not be cut in the deck, 
but if they do exist they should be covered with strips of 
metal. 

Where the air pump exhaust is tapped into the smoke arch 
and goes out through the smoke stack, this connection should 
be changed to the exhaust passage in the saddle. There are 
two reasons for this; one is that the exhaust passing through 
the front end creates a draft on the fire which cannot be 
controlled by the enginemen and wastes considerable fuel; 
the other is that as the air pump is usually working more or 
less, the exhaust from the pump will assist in relieving a 
vacuum in the exhaust passage when the throttle is closed 
and the train moving, which in turn reduces the amount of 
soot and gases drawn from the front end into the cylinders. 

It will be impossible to touch on the general overhauling 
of the locomotive, but the parts and devices mentioned have 
been dwelt upon because they have a direct influence on 
fuel consumption. It is true that they can be rieglected and 
the engine will get over the road, hauling the train and 
apparently none the worse for the neglect. While it may 
not be visible in the operation of the locomotive, lack of 
repairs to these parts does waste fuel. As this waste is pre- 
ventable and is no doubt many times greater than the cost 
of making the repairs, we do not hesitate to recommend that 
such repairs be made. 

It is easier to win when you are in the lead than to catch 
up when you get behind. The habit of starting early and 
starting right is not acquired by any sudden resolve. It 
must be built by careful practice and steady training—by 
conscientious study, with the application of the best rules 
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and regulations. Pian your work, then work your plan, 
making every play:and every day a definite advance toward 
the goal, which should be 100 per cent locomotives. 


Roundhouse Maintenance 


In considering roundhouse maintenance, we must assume 
that the officer responsible for locomotive maintenance is 
allowed sufficient time to make necessary repairs. On nearly 
all railroads the transportation officer often requires the turn- 
ing of the power so rapidly that locomotives do not receive 
needful repairs. One superintendent told at a division fuel 
meeting that he wa srunning his engines until the stack fell 
off and the bell rolled over into the field. In starting engines 
out in this condition he realized that they were not fit to go, 
but gambled that they might make a successful trip. His 
testimony was that he often had to send a second engine to 
get the first one in. 

Sooner or later locomotives have to be repaired, and under 
the present operating conditions we cannot look forward to 
a slump in business which will make it possible to hold 
engines in the roundhouse long enough to do work on them 
which has accumulated. If the mechanical officer is suc- 
cessfully to maintain the locomotives in condition for eco- 
nomical and successful service “the stitch in time” rule must 
be put into effect. This means that repairs have to be made 
as the need for them develops. He should be the judge of 
when a locomotive is fit to leave a roundhouse ready to make 
a successful trip. Often locomotives are hurried out and 
fail, necessitating the use of a second engine, which many 
times has to give up a train of inferior class to take a superior 
train to a terminal. Such practices cause delays and con- 
gestion on the railroad and could ‘be avoided generally if 
locomotives received necessary repairs. 

As in the shop, we will consider the maintenance of the 
boiler and firebox as the first consideration. The boiler 
should be kept clean by frequent and thorough washings, 
preferably with hot water. It is generally accepted that hot 
water wash-out plants materially reduce the time required 
to wash boilers, and by using waste steam to heat the water 
used for washing and filling a direct fuel saving is accom- 
plished. 

It is important that sufficient pressure be used, with nozzles 
so designed that the water will reach all parts of the boiler. 
With well located wash-out plugs it will then be possible to 
thoroughly clean the boiler at each wash-out. This, of 
course, implies that where water contains scale-forming ele- 
ments some form of water treatment be used. 

It is evident that there is a decided loss in heat trans- 
mission when boiler sheets are allowed to accumulate a 
scale deposit. Water treatment and thorough boiler washing 
will practically eliminate scale from locomotive boilers in 
any kind of water. When boilers are kept clean it is com- 
paratively easy to maintain the flues free from leaks. 

There should be an inspection of the flues each trip, and 
where necessary, they should be calked, or expanded and 
calked, depending upon the practice standardized on each 
railroad. Where flues are welded in, welding outfits should 
be maintained at terminals so that when the welds break 
they can be re-welded. Firebox leaks, even though they 
do not cause failures, waste fuel and where locomotives are 
allowed to run with flues in a condition that causes failures 
or near-failures, an excessive amount of fuel is consumed 
per trip. Flues which will not make a successful trip 
should be changed. 

Any neglect in the maintenance of any part of the grates 
or shaking apparatus tends to discourage the intelligent use 
of grates by engine crews and they should be thoroughly 
maintained. 

Frequent inspections should be made in the front end. 
When reports are made that the engine does not steam, do 
not make any change in the draft appliances. The steam 
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pipes should be subjected to a hydrostatic test to determine 
whether there are any leaks in the superheater elements or 
return bends, steam pipes, at the base of nozzle stand, or at 
the base of the nozzle tip. If everything is tight and set to 
the adopted standard, someone should ride the engine to 
locate the trouble. Find the real trouble; do not change 
appliances or reduce the nozzle, except for weather or spe- 
cial fuel conditions. 

It should be known by inspection that flues, both on 
superheated and non-superheated locomotives, are kept clean. 
Nearly all roads have flue cleaning organizations, but it has 
been found necessary to check up the work of these men to 
insure their doing it thoroughly. The Fuel Conservation 
Section has issued circulars showing the loss in fuel due to 
stopping up of large flues on superheated locomotives. This 
loss varies from .04 per cent to 2.6 per cent, with five to 
seven flues plugged, to 21 to 24 per cent, with 18 flues 
plugged. 

If, for any reason, valves become out of square through 
lost motion in the valve gear or accident, they should be 
squared up immediately. A lame engine advertises itself t> 
everyone. 

Cylinder and valve rings should be renewed when neces- 
sary to prevent blows, which are exccedingly wasteful of 
steam and materially affect the hauling power of the loco- 
motive. Many roads have adopted a 30-day inspection of 
cylinder and valve rings. Such inspection develops many 
worn rings which would not be reported. This practice is 
recommended for consideration by roads not doing it. If an 
engine has been out of the shop for a long while and the 
cylinders have become worn % in. or more, they should 
be re-bored and fitted with packing rings turned to fit the 
re-bored cylinders, such rings being maintained in stock. 

Hot box reports should receive prompt attention. If a 
locomotive is equipped for the use of water on hot bearings 
developing enroute, it should be known that there is no 
stoppage in the line of water travel to insure an available 
supply of water when the need arises. Water cooling equip- 
ment on locomotives should not in any way relieve the round- 
house from prompt attention to defects causing hot bearings. 

A habit has prevailed to some extent which has been ex- 
pensive wherever practiced. That is, allowing locomotives 
due for the shop in two or three months to run with valves 
out of square, with .cylinders blowing, leaky flues, or some 
defect which materially affects the successful operation of 
the locomotive. Repairs are not made because at some time 
in the future the locomotive is expected to go in the shop. 
The money wasted by not making repairs which would have 
permitted the economical and successful operation of the 
locomotive would have been saved many times over while 
the engine was waiting to go to the shop. 

All auxiliary devices, such as bell ringers, headlight 
dynamos, firedoors, steam grate shakers, power reverse gear, 
etc., should be kept in good repair. Many of them are 
put on the locomotive to increase the economy of locomotive 
operation and unless they are maintained, the effect is just 
the opposite. 

No lost motion in power reverse gear levers and connec- 
tions should be allowed and no air leaks in the piping should 
exist. If these two things are taken care of and the pack- 
ing is well maintained, there should be little trouble from 
reverse gears creeping. Usually, the engineer is relieved from 
oiling the reverse gear and oftentimes this is neglected in 
the roundhouse, resulting in a dry piston, which means a 
slow acting gear. 

Injectors should be maintained so that they will go to 
work without excessive attention on the part of the engine 
crew. One of the most annoying features with which en- 
ginemen have to contend is an injector which will not go 
to work unless fussed with for some time. This causes 
unnecessary safety valve operation and oftentimes an‘ actual 
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neglect of the fire, all contributing. to a direct fuel waste. 

Firedoors of the manually operated type should be evenly 
balanced, insuring ease of operation, equipped with a good 
latch on the door to hold it open when the track is rough or 
in going around curves. It is impossible to fire well if the 
door closes while the fire is being put in. The chain should 
be hung so that the fireman can reach it and open the 
door with a minimum effort. In fact, he should be able to 
open the door and close it between each scoopful of coal 
fired, hardly knowing that the door is there. 

Safety valves should be coordinated with the steam gage 
so that the blow-back should not be more than three or 
four pounds. 

The apron between the deck of the locomotive and the 
shovel sheet should be level. An apron which is curved 
or bent in any manner makes it difficult for the fireman to 
stand securely while firing. To enable the fireman to prac- 
tice skillful firing, there should be no hindrance to a full, 
easy play of the muscles. Bent or curved aprons and 
roughed shovel sheets hamper the smooth work of a fire- 
man materially. The shovel sheet should be level and 
free from any obstructions which will interfere with the 
movement of the shovel over the sheet and should extend 
back far enough into the coal to allow the fireman to get 
practically all of the coal out of the pit. A coal guard 
should be placed in the right gangway to prevent coal from 
being pushed out. 

Brick arches should be maintained as shown by standard 
instructions. 

Steam leaks around the locomotive are not only a Fed- 
eral defect, but are wasteful of steam. 

The air brake system on the locomotive should be main- 
tained free from leaks and the compressor should be in as 
near 100 per cent condition as possible. 

It is necessary to use a drifting throttle on superheated 
locomotives to insure good lubrication. If a drifting 
throttle is to be used, we should provide the engineer with 
a throttle that will stay set in any position desired. Many 
throttles of necessity are shut off entirely or are nearly wide 
open and the engineer has to use a stick or try and hold 
the throttle in a drifting position, which is practically out 
of the question. 

Engineers must be encouraged to make out the necessary 
reports for the guidance of the roundhouse foremen in main- 
taining the locomotives. A locomotive inspector, preferably 
an engineer, who would meet incoming engines while the 
crews are still on them, talk with the crew about the loco- 
motive performance, help them make necessary tests to de- 
termine blows, etc., assist the engineer in making out his 
work report and possibly make out a separate one and 
then check the work done on the locomotive when it comes 
out of the roundhouse, can be of untold value to any me- 
chanical organization, as these men not only uncover many 
defects but help educate the engineer to make out intelli- 
gent work reports, saving the mechanics considerable time 
hunting for defects shown by vague reports. 


Terminal Handling 


After the actual mechanical work of preparing the engine 
for service has been finished, we are going to assume that 
the transportation officer is co-operating with the mechanical 
officer, making it feasible to place a definite order for the 
locomotive for a certain time. Definite printed instructions 
should be posted in every roundhouse showing just how far 
in advance of leaving time each class of power should be 
fired up and just how the fire should be built. The fire 
builders should follow this line-up. 

To prevent pops opening in firing up, the blower should 
be shut off before the maximum steam pressure has been 
reached. This, of course, implies that the instructions to 
the fire builder provide against any heavy firing which 
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would have built up too heavy a fire before leaving time. 

When air brake men come around to test the air pump and 
brakes, they should not put more coal in the firebox and 
run the pressure up to the maximum, going away and 
leaving the pops blowing indefinitely. ; 

Too many times, when the fire is built, an excessive 
amount of water is put into the boiler. When the engine 
is taken out of the house and placed on the storage track 
so full of water that it is impossible to work the injector 
any more, there is bound to be an excessive operation of 
the safety valves. When the engine crew arrive and the 
boiler is full, it is impossible for the fireman to build up 
the right kind of a fire without the loss of a great deal 
of fuel through the safety valves. The boiler should be 
filled with sufficient water to prevent any danger of low 
water before steam pressure enough is obtained to work the 
injectors. The fire should be built up gradually, using just 
enough fuel to raise the temperature high enough to make 
all necessary tests before the engine goes into service. 

From 20 to 30 per cent of the total fuel consumed by 
the locomotive is used around terminals and there is room 
for real economy in the building of fires, if it is sys- 
tematically supervised. 

After the fire is built and the engine taken out of the 
house, just enough fire should be maintained to keep water 
enough in the boiler to provide against low water. With 
the boiler supplied in this manner, it is possible for the 
fireman to build up a fire of the right depth without ex- 
cessive popping. 

Hostlers should be taught by demonstration the way the 
fire should look when the engine is taken out of the round- 
house and inspection should be made of every fire before 
taking the engine out of the house. When poor fires are 
being built, a report should be made to the roundhouse fore- 
man to prevent a continuance of such practice. Lack of 
attention to fire building, resulting in poor fires being 
turned out of the roundhouse, has been responsible for many 
delays due to cleaning fires between terminals. 

Cylinder cocks should always be opened and the engine 
started slowly when being taken out of the house or moved 
around the terminal by the engine watchman or hostlers. 
The cylinders nearly always contain water and unless the 
cylinder cocks are open and the engine moved slowly, this 
water is worked directly through the cylinder and out the 
stack. The writer is of the opinion that a great many 
of our cylinder leaks are caused by working water through 
the cylinders around terminals. 

When engines are placed on the outgoing track, all tools 
and oil cans should be on the engine in good condition so 
that the crew will not have to run around looking for sup- 
plies, which takes time away from their regular duty of 
preparing the locomotive. Incoming locomotives should 
be despatched with the greatest possible speed to insure all 
of the time possible in the roundhouse for necessary work. 
If the roundhouse is too small to handle the business, it is 
better to take out the engine which has been repaired and 
make room for an incoming engine needing repairs than 
to keep the incoming engine outside for several hours and 
then when it is in the house have to turn it out again without 
having time to do the necessary work. 

The writer has come in contact with many different local 
conditions which handicapped thorough mechanical repairs. 
In one instance last winter, on a certain railroad the super- 
intendent and master mechanic were found cleaning fires 
on the cinder pit to assist in moving power through the 
terminal. It is obvious that many things which have been 
suggested in this paper will be lost sight of under such 
conditions, but we must have high ideals or our general 
practice will be of a low standard. : 

It is wholesome to meditate upon things done which 
have been a benefit. It is helpful to look back upon those 
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things done which proved a detriment. We cannot change 
the past, but we are endowed with the power of retrospec- 
tion that we may improve the future. 


Discussion 


E. P. Roesch, agreeing with the author of the paper as to 
the practices recommended, laid emphasis on the fact that 
good maintenance implies a place in which the work can be 
done. As an instance of the lack of proper facilities, he 
recalled a visit to a six-stall roundhouse through which the 
foreman was trying to put 30 locomotives, with the tempera- 
ture 34 deg. below zero. After 24 hours some of these 
engines were still waiting outside the house. Mr. Roesch 
suggested that for the price of one locomotive, one or two 
stalls might be added to this roundhouse, easily reducing the 
time required to handle engines through the house for repairs 
20 per cent and thus effecting a 20 per cent increase in the 
power available from such a terminal. 

Mr. Roesch emphasized the need for fixed draft appliances 
leaving the size of the nozzle the only variable, to be changed 
only because of weather conditions or changes in the kind of 
fuel. He stated that provision for adjustment of the deflector 
plate led to the use of this plate as a means of repairs when 
the engine is reported not steaming, instead of locating and 
repairing the real cause of the trouble. Referring to the 
recommendations in the paper relative to the testing of super- 
heater dampers, he considered it much better to test the 
damper with steam or air pressure rather than by hand 
because the effect of lost motion in the mechanism was not 
revealed in the latter case. The angle of the damper should 
be 60 deg.; the vertical position retards the passage of the 
gases and has an adverse effect on fuel consumption. In 
referring to ashpans. he said that the type of pans on some 
locomotives has made the design of a suitable ashpan im- 
possible. He considered that, during November when the 
roads in the west were receiving all kinds of eastern coal for 
which the draft appliances of the locomotives were not 
adapted, good ashpans with ample air opening and slope 
sufficient to insure that all ashes would move down into the 
pan rather than laying on the sheet and blocking the draft, 
would have made it possible to handle the strange fuels 
successfully with only slight changes in the exhaust nozzle. 

An important point in the maintenance of proper valve 
setting which Mr. Roesch emphasized was the necessity of 
establishing correct postmarks, as these are the basis on 
which corrections in the valve setting are made in the round- 
house. Mr. Roesch also recommended the keeping of mileage 
records of air pumps and overhauling them on a mileage 
basis rather than on the basis of conditions as determined 
by tests. 

H. C. Woodbridge stated that he did not believe there 
was any lack of knowledge as to what should be done in 
the proper maintenance and handling of locomotives, proper 
practices being quite generally understood; but that there 
must be some underlying reason why these things have not 
more generally been done. He gave as this reason the failure 
to properly dispatch trains, sending them out at times when 
conditions are such that it is impossible for them to get over 
the road. Mr. Woodbridge strongly advocated the establish- 
ment of a regular schedule of time intervals for the departure 
of trains, enough regular departing times being established 
to meet the maximum requirements, but never despatching 
a train except at one of these established times. With such 
times properly selected, the trains would move over the road 
with the minimum interference and locomotives would come 
to the terminals one at a time rather than in fleets as they 
now frequently are. 

There was some discussion on the loss of coal over the 
tops of stoker conveyor troughs in which it was brought out 
that provision for correcting th‘s difficulty is available in the 
form of a plate for clos'ng the top of the trough. 
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R. M. Osterman(Locomotive Superheater Company) 
referred to the importance of the proper maintenance of 
damper openings, upon which depends the correct relative 
distribution of the flow of gases through the small and large 
tubes. The damper operating mechanism is subject to wear 
and needs attention, the same as any other machine. 

There was considerable discussion relative to the use of 
proper unit supports in the superheater flue in which it was 
brought out that the supports are being spot-welded to the 
units before they are placed in the boiler, which insures that 
they will remain properly placed. An objection to this was 
raised on the ground that all of the wear, whether due to the 
sliding of the unit in the tube from differential expansion or 
to pounding caused by the vibration of the unit in the tube, 
was all on the flue which is inaccessible, Instead of on the 
unit which is frequently removed from the boiler and can 
be built up with a gas or electric welding outfit. 

Referring to the recommendation in the paper that a loco- 
motive inspector be employed to meet incoming engines while 
the crews are still on them, the suggestion was made that the 
duties of this man justified the appointment of a yard foreman 
of engines with authority at the terminal similar to that of 
the traveling engineer on the road. Good results were reported 
from a practice somewhat similar to this, an outgoing inspector 
being employed with authority greater than that of the federal 
inspector to hold engines out of service. The discussion 
brought out the fact that the mechanical department is not 
entirely free to carry out what is known to be the best methods 
of handling locomotives. Part of the responsibility in this 
matter and in other matters pertaining to fuel conservation 
belongs to operating department, the maintenance of way 
department in the elimination of unnecessary slow orders and 
to the signal department in eliminating improperly operating 
signals, both of which reduce the number of unnecessary 
stops and slowdowns. 

Eugene McAuliffe, manager of the Fuel Conservation 
Section, spoke on the broader aspect of the coal problem, 
emphasizing the need of placing the coal-mining industry on 
a sounder, more stable basis, in the accomplishment of which 
the railroads as the Jargest consumer of fuel would reap the 
greatest benefit. 


Administration Places Rail Orders 


N ACCORDANCE with the plan of co-operation agreed upon 
between the Division of Purchases of the Railroad Admin- 

istration and the railway executives, whereby the Railroad 
Administration has agreed to take all the open hearth rail 
at $47 a ton that can be delivered before March 1 and the 
corporations will pay for that which is not actually used 
before that date, the Railroad Administration has made con- 
tracts with the Illinois Steel Company, the Lackawanna Steel 
Company and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company for all 
the open-hearth rails they can turn out before March 1 at a 
price of $47. The Illinois Steel Company estimates that it 
can deliver 25,000 tons, the Lackawanna Company 15,000 
tons and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 2,500 tons. 
The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company offered to roll 
30,000 to 40,000 tons at a price of $57, but the offer was 
not accepted, and the Bethlehem Company was not in a posi- 
tion to take additional orders. The Railroad Administra- 
tion in the spring of 1919 ordered 200,000 tons of rails and 
in the fall ordered 41,000 tons additional. 





LANDS OWNED BY THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE, in Alabama 
suitable for farming, are to be offered for sale when the 
railroad shall have been released from the custody of the 
government. Earl M. Adams has been appointed land agent 
cf t’e road for Alabama. 
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Annual Report of 
Regional Director Aishton 


N HIS ANNUAL REPORT for the year 1919 to Director Gen- 
eral Hines, R. H. Aishton, regional director for the North- 
western region, reported that improved freight conditions 

following the signing of the armistice permitted the restora- 
tion of passenger train service which had been discontinued 
during the war. A net increase of 1,709,918 passenger train 
miles per annum was reported. 

Analyzing the operating statistics for the region during 
1919, the report said: 

“The freight train performance for 1919 was naturally 
affected with the signing of the armistice, which stopped the 
extremely heavy movement of war materials and supplies to 
the seaboard. In October, 1918, we had 6,041,121 net ton 
miles, dropping to 4,200,159 in January, 1919. With the 
gradual return to normal conditions, however, each month 
showed an increase, and by September, 1919, we were mov- 
ing about the same tonnage as in 1918. 

“The percentage of loaded to total car miles has been kept 
very close to the 1918 record. In October, 1919, we had a 
percentage of 70.1, as against 69.9 per cent in October, 1918. 
With the decrease in business during the first part of the 
year, naturally there was a decrease in the average miles per 
day per car, due to a surplus of equipment. This gradually 
improved with the increase in tonnage, so that in September, 
1919, we were able to make 28.3 miles per car per day, as 
against 26.0 miles in September, 1918. 

‘Due to serious drought in Montana reduced rates were 
arranged for movement of stock out of the state for feeding 
in other states, also for movement of feed into Montana to 
afford relief in districts where feed was not available. It 
was necessary to transfer a large number of stock cars to this 
territory to provide prompt movement for this stock. Drought 
conditions, with consequent crop failure in Montana, caused 
a very serious loss in revenue. Reduced rates on live stock 
and feed added considerably to this burden. 

“The passenger train revenues in the Northwestern region 
have been very satisfactory, indeed. The revenue per pas- 
senger train mile throughout the entire year has been well 
above 1918. In January we earned $1.745 per passenger 
train mile, as against $1.456 in January, 1918. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, the revenue per passenger train mile was $2.436, 
as against $2.164 in September, 1918. The same general 
increase prevailed throughout the year. 

“Naturally the general decrease in traffic during the fore 
part of the year, together with the increase in wage adjust- 
ments, affected the ratio of operating expenses to operating 
revenues. The operations for the nine months, January to 
September 30, 1919, inclusive, show the ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues to be 82.0 per cent for 1919, 
as against 81.2 per cent for 1918.” 

Regional Director Aishton reported that the unification of 
terminals, consolidations and joint switching arrangements 
made in 1918 were continued throughout 1919, “with result- 
ing free movement and economical handling of traffic.” _ In 
the Northwestern region, he reported, 86 passenger stations 
and 134 freight stations were closed by reason of these unified 
arrangements. In only 16 instances unifications were dis- 
continued and stations reopened for public convenience. 

Director Aishton commented at length on the work of the 
district agency at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, which 
he declared had made a “wonderful record.” The agency 


handles the business of 23 trunk lines and two switching 
lines which was formerly handled in 25 individual offices. 
The regional director cited numerous economies and efficien- 
cies effected by the agency. 

The report outlined the organization of a “Claim Preven- 
tion Department,” which the regional director asserted had 
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resulted in elimination of 160,000 claims against roads in 
the Northwestern region, representing a total saving of 
$5,000,000. The report also outlined an intensive campaign 
for accident prevention on the lines, which the regional direc- 
tor said resulted in a decrease in casualties of 77 per cent. 

A shortage of labor was indicated by the report, which on 
this point said: “All railroads, regardless of increased 
wages, have experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
both skilled and unskilled labor. Apprentices are not up to 
quota, averaging about 1 to every 22 journeymen, where this 
ration should be 1 to 5. Machinist apprentices are nearest 
to quota, while boilermakers, blacksmiths and moulders are 
difficult if not impossible to obtain. These things have natu- 
rally affected the mechanical activities.” 

Looking forward to the resumption of corporation control 
of the roads, Mr. Aishton said: 

“So long as the transportation facilities of this country do 
not fully meet the demands of business there will be criti- 
cism of any failure to make the best possible use of available 
facilities; this result is more easily accomplished under the 
present conditions of centralized control, but with complete 
co-operation and proper organization it should be possible 
when corporation control is resumed, and it would seem ad- 
visable to continue some of the things which have been 
inaugurated during this period of federal control, including 
the following: 

“Continuation of the permit system which insures against 
congestion at terminals by controlling the original loading 
of freight. 

“Continuance of embargo control in some practical form 
that would regulate and unify the issuance of embargoes. 
Presumably this could not be made mandatory, but a com- 
mission with general jurisdiction could have authority to 
supervise embargoes and recommend the issuance or with- 
drawal of restrictions. 

“Supervision of passenger train service and schedules. No 
recent additions have been made to passenger train equipment, 
the business now offered is being handled with difficulty, 
although under present conditions it has been possible to 
eliminate unnecessary trains and do everything which insures 
the best possible use of available equipment; until passenger 
train equipment is greatly increased it will be impossible for 
individual roads to act independently without aggravating 
the present shortage of passenger carrying facilities and pro- 
voking public protest and creating sentiment favorable to 
anything which promises improvement. 

“Committee control of rate-making. Excepting those who 
have unusual means of influencing rate legislation, including 
the control of important competitive traffic, the present method 
of handling rate matter is not unpopular. It affords protection 
against destructive action by individual railroads, whether 
such action is influenced by desire to secure advantage in 
connection with competitive business or due to error in esti- 
mating revenue results of proposed rate changes. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has expressed approval of the 
plan and has definitely suggested that it can be continued.” 





Tue Loutstana & NortH WEsT made a record in reconstruc- 
tion recently, when five bents of bridge 23-7, a timber trestle, 
were knocked down by the derailment of two cars of a train. 
Exactly 24 hours later five bents were put up and another 
train passed over the bridge. A large part of the material 
used in the reconstruction of the structure was at the time 
of the accident standing timber in the forest some miles 
distant. An order was given to a lumber company for the 
required material, which was cut, milled and transported to 
the site of the bridge, where it was fitted and erected by 
bridge forces, working under the direction of T. R. Barger, 
roadmaster. 
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Security Association Urges 
Necessity for Regulation of Earnings 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Owners of Railroad 
"E scusties, through its advisory counsel, has filed 
with the conferees on the railroad bill a memoran- 
dum replying to that of the Association of Railway Execu- 


tives. The rate-making rule of Section 6 of the bill, with 
some modifications, was insisted upon as necessary to the 
salvation of the railroads and a legal argument was included 
to show that the method proposed for adapting the rate 
structure to the circumstances of the individual roads by 
reducing the earnings of the more prosperous lines instead 
of holding down the rate level is not novel and has been 
sustained by the courts in the past. Emphasis is placed on 
the assertion that Mr. Thom and Mr. Cuyler do not repre- 
sent the views of all the executives and it is asserted that 
“it is obvious that the position asserted in the memorandum 
could not meet with the approval of an association of execu- 
tives organized to promote the common interests of the Amer- 
ican railways or the public interest in transportation.” 

The position assumed by the authors of the executives’ 
memorandum, the association says, destroys itself, as suffi- 
cient revenue to sustain the public interest in transportation 
cannot be provided without adequate provision for the regu- 
lation of excess earnings, and any rule or method of rate- 
making is unworkable and impracticable unaccompanied by 
such a provision. 

“The definite rule is essential to the survival of the rail- 
roads,” it declares. ‘The rule and the regulation of excess 
earnings are essential in the public interest. That rate in- 
creases are necessary is indisputable. There is, accord- 
ingly, an irreconcilable conflict beween adequate rate levels 
assured through any formula whatsoever and unregulated 
excess earnings. The untenable criticism of Section 6 ex- 
pressed by Mr. Thom and Mr. Cuyler, representing the 
views of one group of members of the Railway Executives’ 
Association, constitutes the most emphatic as well as the most 
elaborate and persistent attack up features of the only defi- 
nite rule of rate-making which intensive study of the prob- 
lem during the past year has produced. There is no other 
formula in either bill or available to the conferees which 
can be regarded as tangible, definite, workable or adequate. 
Other criticism of the principles of that or any rule of rate- 
making sufficiently tangible to preserve the railway structure 
from disintegration proceeds for the most part from the advo- 
cates of government ownership, or from those whose tone 
is obviously hostile to the successful rehabilitation of the 
existing systems or to their resumption freed from the old 
warfare with representatives of organized shippers. We 
are, accordingly, justified in accepting the criticisms expressed 
by Messrs. Thom and Cuyler as the only surviving protest 
against any principle embodied in Section 6 which warrants 
refutation.” 

Reference is made to Director General Hines’ speech in 
which he said that one road now earning over 140 per cent of 
its standard return would earn over 200 per cent if the 
rate level should be increased 20 per cent, and the ques- 
tion is asked as to whether this road shall be forced to 
earn 200 per cent of its standard rental as the only alterna- 
tive to the destruction of the transportation system as a 
whole. The memorandum also points to the statement of 
the executives that they would favor as a rule of rate- 
making a minimum percentage on the aggregate values of 
a traffic group, if the percentage were adequate and the 
roads allowed to retain any excess, as approval of the 
principle of the rate-making rule of Section 6, and continues 
in part: ; 

“This principle and the regulation of excess earnings are 
approved not only by the owners of the large part of out- 
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standing railroad securities, who also constitute the potential 
investors in future issues, and by the director general of 
railroads, but by Commissioner Edgar E. Clark, and by 
Judge C. A. Prouty, the dean of the regulatory bodies of 
the United States. 

“A definite percentage return on railway values in each 
rate district embodied in Section 6 has the approval of the 
group of railroad executives represented by Messrs. Cuyler 
and Thom. It is well known that the principle underlying 
the entire section has the approval of the other group of 
executives whose attitude was expressed with singular force 
by Mr. Daniel Willard, at a meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives held on January 5. Having also the 
approval of experienced present and former members of the 
commission, of the director general of railroads, and of the 
majority of investors, we feel certain that the conferees 
must be assured that the deliberate judgment of the Senate 
committee, sustained by the Senate, expressive of the only 
adequate rate-making provision before the conferees, is sound 
in principle and necessary to be retained as the basis for 
remedial legislation. 

“With Section 6 mutilated or eliminated there is discern- 
ible in the situation no effectual process by which the com- 
mission would be enabled to adjust rates or rate levels so as 
to avoid railway strangulation and eventual government 
ownership. 

“The paper complains of the Senate bill because it does 
not perpetuate disparity in value and in ratio of return. 
The authors assert in effect that the prevailing discredited 
system of rate making which regards only the unit of service 
has become in some vague way a vested right, notwithstand- 
ing the commerce clause, and is exempt from any checking 
test or process. According to our view there is nothing 
un-American or shocking in the exertion by Congress of its 
power to regulate commerce with the ultimate view to the - 
earning by every necessary carrier of a reasonable return 
and no more upon the fair value of its property. The whole 
purport of the paper herein reviewed is a protest against 
that ideal as ‘socialization,’ ‘subversive,’ and ‘appalling to 
contemplate.’ 

“The involved effort to demonstrate that the weak lines 
will suffer most from the ‘restriction,’ lapses into an extended 
argument to demonstrate that the importance of the problem 
of the so-called ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ roads has been greatly 
overestimated from the standpoint of the public ‘and does 
not justify the radical proposal to take away from some of the 
lines a part of their net earnings at lawful rates.’ 

“That assertion is the more amazing in view of the rate 
history of the past decade demonstrating that the commis- 
sion will not afford adequate relief to the average carrier, 
when appropriate relief to that carrier would automatically 
expand the income of what the commission has referred to 
as affluent competitors which require no relief. That situa- 
tion is a matter of recorded rate history and not opinion. 
It should be common knowledge that the public would not 
tolerate a different conclusion. A few roads might become 
the temporary recipients of excess earnings as a result of 
passing sympathy for the more necessitous, but the reaction 
would be prompt, disastrous and permanent. None should 
know it better than those executives who have been con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in the past in their efforts to secure 
relief without a definite rule for rate making coupled with 
the regulation of excess earnings. Mr. Hines’ illustration 
of one railroad which would be enabled to earn a net 
operating income of 200 per cent of its standard return as 
a result of a 20 per cent increase in rates is conclusive. 
The subject should be no longer debatable. ; 

“We are unable to discern in their suggestions any reali- 
zation of the emergency or of the necessity for definitive 
and effective remedial legislation. Their expressed point 
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of view is possible only to those who regard the situation 
from the standpoint of the small number of roads which, 
as pointed out by the director general of railroads, are 
apparently able to survive even under present conditions. 

“In point of fact, proposals are now current for the dis- 
mantling of approximately one thousand miles of railroad 
located principally in the state of Georgia. 

“The whole argument comes down to the proposition that 
the Congress of the United States may not, under the com- 
merce clause, adopt a system of legislation appropriately 
designed to sustain the competitive agencies of transporta- 
tion, although the system proposed would permit every car- 
rier disposed to complain to receive and retain a fair and 
reasonable return upon the full value of its property de- 
voted to the public use. To assert that conclusion is noth- 
ing short of the assertion that Congress is without power 
appropriately to regulate commerce as a whole in the interest 
of the people of the United States. 

‘“‘We have shown that carriers may not complain of appro- 
priate legislation regulating rates where the carrier disposed 
to make complaint is permitted to realize a fair and reason- 
able return upon its investment. Therefore, the sole inquiry 
under Section 6 is whether or not the carriers in the several 
groups are prevented by the rate level established by Sec- 
tion 6 (viz.: 5% per cent, with % of one per cent optional 
with the commission) as distinguished from preventions 
resulting from the exigencies of competition or the risks 
of the venture, from realizing a reasonable primary re- 
turn, and secondly, whether having realized such reasonable 
primary return the percentages fixed by the section for re- 
tention by the carrier are fair and reasonable, to wit: six 
per cent, with the graduated proportion above six per cent. 

‘We have always contended that the first question would 
be avoided beyond peradventure by a provision to the effect 
that the 5% per cent level should be the minimum; that 
is, that rates should be adjusted to produce ‘not less than 
5% per cent,’ rather than ‘as nearly as may be’ 5% per 
cent, leaving the adjustment of rates with relation to that 
minimum with the commission, which may be relied on 
to protect the public. But the 5% per cent, with % of 
one per cent allowable for unproductive improvements in 


the discretion of the commission, is at least comparable to . 


the aggregate return in the past, and when taken in con- 
nection with the specific requirements of the section, sug- 
gests that a rate level could not possibly be considered as 
subnormal or confiscatory which complied with the provi- 
sions and spirit of Section 6. So much for its constitution- 
ality. As a matter of sound and constructive policy the 
expression ‘not less than’ is obviously desirable. 

“In like manner we have thought that it is desirable to 
make the provisions relating to the disposition of excess 
earnings sufficiently flexible to meet extraordinary cases 
which might arise in which 6 per cent, with the stipulated 
proportions of the excess over 6 per cent, might not be 
found to be a reasonable percentage for the carrier to re- 
tain if earned. The chance of any such conclusion being 
asserted is so remote that the question would appear to be 
academic, and to be sufficiently protected by the obligation 
of the commission to arrive at the full value of the respective 
railroad properties in order to determine the amount, if any, 
of the excess earnings to be retained. A provision that any 
excess earnings be divided equally between the carrier earn- 
ing them and the public railway fund would doubtless re- 
move any objection to the ratio of division. 

“In the application of the provisions of Section 6 relating 
to the regulation of excess earnings, it is desirable that 
separate corporations which are operated as a single system 
should be treated as a unit in applying the process. 

“In view of the fact that private operation will be re- 
sumed in the midst of a fiscal year and before the termina- 
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tion of the standard rental, it would be appropriate to 
provide that the application of the provisions of Section 6 
as to excess earnings shall become effective at the beginning 
of the first calendar year after the return of the railroads 
to their owners and shall not apply to earnings accruing 
prior to that date.” 7 


Percentage of Increase in 
Freight and Passenger Rates 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINES has authorized a statement 
showing the increases in the average receipts per ton 
mile and per passenger mile during the past year, as 

compared with 1914 and with intermediate periods in the 
following table. He also shows that the increase in rates 
has been much less than the increase in costs or in prices 
generally: 


AVERAGE REVENUE PER Ton-MILE AND PER PassENGER-MiLE—CLAss ONE 


Roaps 
Average Average 
Revenue Revenue 
per per 
Ton Passenger 
; Mile Mile 
Period (Cents) (Cents) 
gp a RY a ee ne 723 1.976 
OME GAINS FORE Oy TOES x. 6c ovdccuncecceeccece’ 722 1.979 
SA No a hg ele omen, .707 2.042 
eS RR ee ree Rb i: 2.090 
Calendar year, 1918............ hi Bib hi emae Berane .858 2.413 
5 months ended May 31, 1918..........scceeees .746 2.144 
5 months ended May 31, 1919..........cccecees .979 2.540 
2 mente ended Sept 30, 1919... on cccciccesscss .967 2.528 
Percent of Increase 
5 months ended May 31, 1919, over 5 months 
“OS & OE OS SS et a ne eee 31.2% 18.5% 
9 months ended Sept. 30, 1919, over 5 months 
ae EE ee a ee ree 29.5% 17.9% 
9 months ended Sept. 30, 1919, over year ended 
oe aS re er eee 33.8% 27.9% 


“The average revenue per ton mile and per passenger mile 
for the five months ended May 31, 1918, was on the basis 
of rates just prior to General Order No. 28, which provided 
for a general increase in rates estimated at approximately 25 
per cent,” he says. ‘It will be noted that the increase for the 
five months ended May 31, 1919, compared with the five 
months ended May 31, 1918, was 31.2 per cent in freight 
service and 18.5 per cent in passenger service. As the ratio 
of freight revenue to passenger revenue is about three to one, 
this would represent a weighted average increase of approxi- 
mately 28 per cent in freight and passenger revenue. 

“Tt will be noted. that the average revenue per ton mile 
and per passenger mile for the nine months ended September 
30, 1919, is slightly less than for the five months ended May 
31, 1919, due to a larger proportion of traffic moving at lower 
rates. 

“The per cent of increase in the average revenue per ton 
mile for the nine months ended September 30, 1919, com- 
pared with the year ended June 30, 1914, was only 33.8 per 
cent, and the corresponding increase in the average revenue 
per passenger mile was 27.9 per cent. It is apparent, there~ 
fore, that so far as transportation rates are concerned the 
increase has been very much less than the increased operat- 
ing cost which the railroads along with all other industrial 
enterprises have had to meet, and also very much less than 
in items other than transportation which go to make up the 
cost of living. For instance, the percentage of increase in 
retail food prices for the nine months January to September, 
inclusive, 1919, as compared with the nine months January 
to September, inclusive, of 1914, was 80.9 per cent.” 


Tue Rep Cross CANTEEN at the New York Central station at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was closed on January 2. The canteen was con- 
ducted in the station two years and served more than 600,000 
men of all branches of the service, besides many members of 
the allied forces. 
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On the Guines Division of the Havana Central Railroad 


Cuba’s Main Line Railways Are Well 








Developed” 


Conditions in Our Nearest “Foreign” Market as Studied by 
Railway Age Representative 


By John P. Risque 


Part II 


which was formed to simplify the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions caused by the entrances of various railroads into 
the city of Havana at several different points, the results of 
this action providing the city with as modern a railroad sta- 
tion as probably exists in Latin America, with an entrance for 
all trains over an elevated structure of about a kilometre in 
length. The facilities of the passenger station are modern in 
every respect, the building being four stories in height, of 
which the three upper floors are given over to the accommoda- 
tion of the administrative offices of the companies comprising 
the lines entering Havana. New freight yards, located a short 
distance east of the new station, were put into operation in 
1912 at about the time the station was opened for business, 
and contain two large steel warehouses for the handling of 
freight, access to which is easy in comparison to other facilities 
of the same nature, such as the docks in various sections of 
the water front. During the crop season, when iraffic is heavy, 
congestion at the freight warehouses amounts to practically 
an embargo. The business of the island at present has al- 
ready outgrown the facilities, which in 1912 were considered 
ample and with plenty of room to spare. Shippers complain 
that the lines are unable to cope with the situation, applica- 
tion for freight and express shipments encountering delays 
of from a week to ten days. A more or less frequent occur- 
rence of strikes of all variety has not tended to relieve the 
situation. 
The Guantanamo & Western, a sugar road operating about 
125 kilometers of line at the extreme eastern end of the 
island, and the Guantanamo Railroad, as well as a few other 


*The second of two articles on this subject. 
last week's issue. 
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small and unimportant lines in this district, are listed in 
the annual reports of the Cuban Railroad Commission, but 
are of little interest in a description of principal traffic. 


Other Railways 


Considerable activity along the north coast is evidenced 
by the extensions of the Northern Railroad of Cuba, a re- 
organization of the ancient Jucaro & San Fernando Railroad, 
which operates between the two towns named. This line 
literally cuts the island in two, running practically north 
and south. The new line, completed last year, runs from a 
point called Moron, on the old north and south line, east to 
Nuevitas on the bay of Nuevitas, where, at Port Tarafa, the 
actual terminal, extensive improvements are contemplated. 
This road opens up a hitherto undeveloped and compara- 
tively inaccessible territory, a rich cane district, and great 
things are expected of it. The company has been consider- 
ing the erection of locomotive and car repair facilities at 
Moron for some time, but no news is at present obtainable 
as to the progress of these plans. It is expected that the 
shops will represent an investment of a million dollars. At 
the present time repairing is done at Ciego de Avila, where 
the old original road described crosses the line of the Cuba 
Railroad. 


The Hershey Railroad 


Another interesting development on the north coast, but 
further west, is that of the Hershey Railroad, now under 
construction in two directions—to the west toward Havana 
and to the east toward Matanzas—from a point about half 
way between the two cities. At this point is located the new 
cuear mill completed in 1916 by the promoters of the rail- 
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road, the Hershey chocolate interests of Hershey, Pa., and 
the site of the mill lies a few kilometers north of the station, 
called Bainoa, on the Havana-Matanzas line of the United 
Railways of Havana. A branch of the new line runs to the 
Bay of Santa Cruz, a few kilometers north of the principal 
line, and another branch is to be built from the Havana ter- 
minus to Cojimar, a nearby suburb, which provides excep- 
tional bathing facilities. The road is being pushed as fast 
as material and labor supply will permit; rails are of 85- 
pound steel and the motive power will be electricity, gener- 
ated at the mill and transported through an overhead wire 
to pantagraph collectors on the motor cars. When com- 
pleted the line will represent a length of about 125 kilome- 
ters of track. The district traversed by the new line, while 
comparatively small, is rich and undeveloped and gives 
promise of a good return. As the line has not been finished, 
sugar from the Hershey mill is delivered to the United Rail- 
ways at Bainoa at the present time. Originally conceived 
as a sugar line to provide for the hauling of cane to the 
mill and transporting of sugar to port, recent activities of 
the promoters have stirred the political circles of the com- 
munity to a feverish pitch. Some unfavorable comments and 
charges of graft have been directed at the company through 
the press, claiming that the company’s petition to the gov- 
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tanzas entrance on the bay of that name on the outskirts of 
the city of Matanzas. 

The description of this relatively small line is given more 
for the sake of illustrating the handicaps which often attend 
the promotion of worthy enterprise in Latin America than 
for any other purpose. New projects will be invariably 
assailed from some quarter or another and may as well be 
expected. If the deal is of genuine benefit to the community 
it will have a fair show, for the inhabitants are not as blind 
to progress as some of their own members would have people 
believe. 

There is at the present time on the press in Havana a use- 
ful volume called a Memoria. It cites the various activities 
of the Cuban Railroad Commission for the year 1918 and 
contains some extremely interesting figures for manufactur- 
ers who would cultivate the trade of the railroads of Cuba. 
The 1917 edition is procurable, but is somewhat out of date 
in relation to the tonnages, passengers hauled and the equip- 
ment of all of the public lines which operate under the 
jurisdiction of the commission referred to. The title of this 
volume is “Memoria sobre los Ferrocarriles,” and it can be 
obtained by writing (in Spanish) to the Commission de Ferro- 
carriles de la Isla de Cuba, Havana. This volume, princi- 
pally in Spanish, refers particularly to proceedings affecting 
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ernment for a subsidy savors of high finance. The recent 
announcement that the line had been voted a subsidy of 
$12,000 a mile has resulted in an agitation fraught with 
extreme hostility to the builders. It is difficult to determine 
whether this expression represents the opinion of the people 
or whether it is merely an outburst from interests who would 
combat the idea on general principles; at any rate, poor old 
Liborio, who is the personification of the Cuban people, is 
being held up as the goat by those who would have them 
believe that the American corporation is “putting something 
over” on them. Whatever the situation may be in its politi- 
cal respects, it is evident that the line is going to be finished 
and equipped just as Mr. Hershey and his associates in- 
tended, and time will tell whether or not his foresight and 
determination has added or detracted from the welfare of 
the community. It is quite likely that an indication of the 
new line’s popularity and importance will be signified im- 
mediately upon its completion by a rush of both freight and 
passenger business between Havana and Matanzas, and the 
alleged and temporary set-back connected with its financing 
may be forgotten. Hourly electric trains on this single-track 
line are expected to cut down the time between the two points 
about half an hour. The passenger terminal at Havana will 
be at Casa Blanca on the east side of the bay and the Ma- 
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extensions, taking up tracks, addition and taking off of trains 
and modifications of tariffs. However, the tables in the 
back of the volume, of which there are 18, set forth in detail 
about every kind of information which would relate to the 
possibilities of business, including length of lines, recent ad- 
ditions, number of passengers hauled during the year, ton- 
nages hauled, classifications of tonnages and direction of the 
traffic, a division of passenger and freight rolling stock, as 
well as tables setting forth the relative financial standing of 
the respective companies. 

Reference may be made here to previous articles dealing 
with the extent of privately owned cane railroads operated 
by about 195 sugar mills on the island, exact figures for 
which are unobtainable, as they make no reports to the com- 
mission. The importance of these cane lines, however, was 
pointed out in the articles dealing with this subject and pub- 
lished previously. The principal business with the railroad 
end of these important enterprises is conducted by the sugar 
mill supply houses located in Havana and at other cities on 
the island, lists of which are obtainable. 


Physical Characteristics of the Cuban Lines 


From the standpoint of rolling stock, there is little to be 
said of the comparison between American standards and 
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those in use in Cuba, with exception of weight of passenger 
equipment. Passenger cars are shorter and much lighter, 
four-wheel trucks of American type being used universally. 
Standard M. C. B. couplers are the rule and gages are 4 ft. 
81% in., with the exception of certain sections on the Cuban 
Central Railways, which are 3 ft. Other small lines not enu- 
merated in this article are of narrow gage. Standard Ameri- 
can box cars predominate, as well as other types of freight 

















Stone Ballasted Right of Way on the Western Railway of 
Havana in the Province of Pinar Del Rio (Orange groves 
on the right) 


cars familiar in the United States. Steel equipment both in 
passenger and freight service, with the exception of steel 
cane cars, has not made the appearance, and its adoption is 
evidently remote. The standard through sleeping cars oper- 
ated from Havana to Santiago and to Cienfuegos are light, 
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with the characteristics of the travel of the country that it is 
difficult to imagine a Cuban train without them. They are 
generally old stock and proclaim it by their shape. Small 
windows, high up, and hard, wooden seats of the slat type, 
running crosswise of the car. These cars handle perhaps 
75 per cent of the travel, yet they are always well maintained 
and extremely clean. 

Locomotives, with the exception of a few here and there 
on the English-owned lines of the United Railways of 
Havana, are of American design and manufacture and in- 
clude conventional types of light Pacifics and Consolida- 
tions. Some British built Ten-wheelers and Consolidations 
are in evidence, as well as a few American, or 4-4-0 types, 
with the sand boxes omitted from the top of the boiler. Cuba 
Railroad locomotives are Ten-wheelers—both for passenger 
and freight—and look conspicuously all alike. Superheaters, 
brick arches and all other modern economy-producing devices 
are accepted as a matter of course. So representative of the 
rolling stock on American lines, with the exception of 
weights, are those to be found in Cuba, that there is little to 
compare, unless it be to draw attention to a custom of paint- 
ing pilot beams and front number plates a bright red. This, 
a distinction worn by locomotives running out of Havana, 
is said to constitute an effective precaution against possible 
head-on and other collisions. 

Due to war and reconstruction difficulties, the Cuban lines 
are not an exception to the list of sufferers due to lack of 
rails. The difficulty of procuring ties is said to be aggra- 
vated by the fact that the sugar mills will buy them at prices 
considerably in excess of what the public lines are willing 
to pay. Signals are few in number. Despatching of trains 
is done on the “via libre’ system, a station to station system, 
handled by telephone or telegraph. Bridges have been prin- 
cipally brought from the United States, although some have 
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Cane Laden Carts Waiting at a Railway Station for Cars 


mounted on two four-wheel trucks, but are modern and com- 
fortable in every respect, even to electric lights in berths and 
throughout the car. 

Passenger trains carry first-class and third-class coaches 
on every train, and the latter invariably outnumber the for- 
mer. Just why there are no second-class coaches is some- 
what of a mystery, but it is said that they were once used 
but that the first and third class cars divided all of the busi- 
ness. It seems that the Guajiro—the Cuban gentleman 
farmer—either took the best or the worst and declined the 
middle ground. The third class coaches so thoroughly agree 





been brought from England. Generally speaking, the entire 
equipment of Cuban railways, with an exceptional purchase 
here and there, originates in the United States, partially due 
to the preferential duty in effect as well as proximity of the 
market. 


Car and Locomotive Repair Facilities 


The United Railways repair all of the locomotives on their 
lines at the extensive shops at Cienaga, near Havana, with 
‘the exception of Cuban Central engines, which are main- 
tained at Sagua la Grande. The output of the Cienaga loco- 
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motive shops is said to be a locomotive per day, which, with 
the installation of $250,000 worth of new machinery recently 
ordered, will increase the capacity 30 per cent. A new shop 
for tender and tank work is planned to liberate the space 
which the boiler shop contributes to this department under 
present arrangements. Forgings, patterns and castings are 
made on the job, and complete outfits for acetylene welding 
are a part of the equipment, with two 400-ampere and one 
200-ampere electric welding machines included. 

A constructive step toward the education of the future 
mechanic has recently been taken in the inauguration of a 
school for apprentices, of which there are more than a hun- 
dred at the Cienaga work shops. Five years constitutes the 
term served by the young Cuban at the trade, and he gets 
three hours per week free tuition in a course which covers 
mathematical and geometrical instruction, machine drawing, 
the use of the slide rule, mechanics, graphic statics and 
dynamics. Lectures on the air brake, locomotive running, 
signaling and allied subjects are also a part of the training 
to which the younger engineers and firemen are also invited 
in their spare hours. 

The administrative offices of the mechanical department 
are located at the shops in commodious quarters built for the 
purpose. All cars are repaired at the Luyano shops, a suburb 
which is a considerable distance from the point at which 
locomotive repairs are carried on. Car and locomotive repairs 
for the Cuba Railroad are carried out at Camaguey, and the 
combination plants are located a short distance east of the 
Camaguey railroad station, where the Cuban administrative 
offices of the company are located. 


Improvements 


Although the various lines are keeping pace with the ab- 
normal increase in business as best they can, the outstanding 
betterment at present being carried out is the conversation of 
locomotives to oil. The United Railways have recently re- 
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coal, and no information is available as to just when it will 
turn to oil, which is considered an inevitable step. ‘The oil 
is brought from the Tampico, Mexico, fields and stored in 
special plants being rapidly built for the purpose. 


Labor 


Those who are dissatisfied with labor conditions at home 
will find no relief in Cuba, as the conditions are about the 





Interior of the Erecting Shop at Cienaga, United Railways 
of Havana 


same—possibly worse. Labor, both skilled and unskilled, is 
scarce and high priced. As the basis of the Cuban artisan’s 
calculation is founded on the prices of food and clothes, 
which are much more expensive than in the United States, 
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ceived a quantity of fuel oil tanks for installation on loco- 
motive tenders. These tanks were made in the United States 
to measurements furnished by the railway to the contractors. 
Three hundred conversions are on the program, and they 
are being put through as fast as possible. Sugar mills are 
also converting their engines, a great number of them already 
having made the change. The Cuba Railroad still burns 


the results are in accordance. Expert mechanics in Havana 
are paid as high as $9 a day for eight hours, but this rate 
obtains only among men of exceptional qualifications. 

The wholesale conversions to oil may be taken as a meas- 
ure of the interest displayed by Cuban railroads and other 
industry in labor-saving devices. General complaint is 
lodged against American shippers for neglect in attending 
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to details, and a great many houses have sold many more 
thousands of dollars of American products than they will be 
able to obtain on account of the restive conditions in the 
markets of the North. As the transportation facilities of 
the ferries from Key West are considerably overtaxed, as 
stated previously, relief from that source is almost impos- 
sible. Congestion and consequent delay at the docks add to 
the general difficulties of getting merchandise to Cuba. 

The forthcoming crop of sugar is estimated to be worth in 
the neighborhood of $500,000,000, and if such a thing is 
possible, money is expected to be more plentiful in Cuba 














New Janeo Station, Looking East 


than it is at present. A considerable proportion of this 
money is likely to find its way into railroad extensions and 
betterments, additions to rolling stock, etc., and an analysis 
of the possibilities would perhaps pay those of the manu- 
facturers of the United States who feel that they could de- 
liver the goods. If they are not sure that they can come 
through on the terms agreed and in the time specified it 
would be advisable for them to make no efforts in this direc- 
tion, as every case of an American inability to “come through” 
is noted here by unfriendly bidders in the market, who con- 
sider it simply a matter of time when they will get the prefer- 
ence. Manufacturers who are serious in their interest in 
the markets of these parts should by all means take stock of 
the inefficiency of the class of “missionary” work they think 
they are doing. Catalogues in English are, with the excep- 
tion of their uses in a certain restricted circle, a waste of 
paper, printing and postage. 


Railways Far Behind in 
Construction of New Lines 


N AN ARTICLE under this heading in the January 2 issue 
| of the Railway Age, page 18 and following, six maps 

were used showing the existing railroads. For the pur- 
pose of making these engravings, we used a railway map 
copyrighted by C. S. Hammond & Company, New York, 
cutting it into sections to correspond with the operating re- 
gions of the United States Railroad Administration. We 
are informed that the maps as we published them contained 
mistakes due to our method of reproduction. We are, of 
course, entirely responsible for these mistakes, the purpose 
of the article being served by a rough reproduction. There 
was no intention of reflecting in any way on the excellent 
character of the complete C. S. Hammond & Company map 
being a thoroughly comprehensive map of the entire United 
States railway system, and which we have no doubt is ac- 
curate in detail. 
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Report of Allegheny Regional Director 


VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN to insure passenger trains run- 
A ning on time, with the result that during November 
last out of 729,386 passenger trains operated 88.5 
per cent arrived on time and 91.9 per cent maintained sched- 
ule or made up time, is outlined in the annual report for the 
year 1919 of L. W. Baldwin, regional director for the Al- 
legheny region, to Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads, for the year 1919. 

Mr. Baldwin’s report shows a great increase in passenger 
travel in 1919 as compared with 1918. During the year 
ended December 31, 1919, there were 7,851,319,252 revenue 
passenger miles over the railroads operating in the Allegheny 
region, as compared with 7,118,475,453 for the year 1918. 

Mr. Baldwin calls attention in his report to the fact that 
the lines in this region were called upon even during 1919 
to handle a very large number of troops returned to the 
United States and afterwards demobilized, and that this in- 
terfered with the supplying of equipment for the movement 
of civilian passengers. During the year a total of 8,772 
troop trains were operated, handling 3,418,333 men. In 
addition, 220,113 troops were moved on regular trains, mak- 
ing a total of 3,638,446 men handled. The peak of the troop 
movement was reached in the month of July, 1919. 

In order to mould a better and closer feeling on the part 
of patrons towards the railroads operating in this region, a 
campaign was conducted among employees having relations 
with the public to impress upon them the value of courtesy 
and efficient service. Monthly regional meetings were held, 
at which representatives from all roads were present and 
accomplishments and plans discussed. The results of this 
campaign were reflected in the large number of letters re- 
ceived from patrons of the roads in the region commending 
various employees for courtesy and efficiency. 

Effective June 1, 1919, freight train schedules in the 
Allegheny region were established to provide regular and 
reasonable fast service for all perishable freight, including 
house merchandise. ‘The schedules were established on the 
basis of performing satisfactory service most economically, 
and after a complete study of the traffic requirements which 
was made in conjunction with the Eastern region there were 
many common points to consider. The volume of perishable 
traffic handled during the year 1919 was much heavier than 
in the preceding year. To December 1, 1919, the grain de- 
livered to vessels increased 33,723,980 bushels, or 64.5 per 
cent compared with the same period of 1918, the movement 
to seaboard regulated under the permit system, which avoided 
accumulation in cars and allowed it to move in accordance 
with available vessels. 

The regional director states that the normal movement of 
freight traffic was to a certain extent affected by strike of the 
steel workers and the longshoremen in New York harbor 
and to other causes beyond the jurisdiction of the Railroad 
Administration. These conditions necessitated the placing 
of embargoes, which were modified from time to time, to per- 
mit the business to move in keeping with the ability of the 
consignees to handle currently, conditions becoming normal 
November 19. While the strike of bituminous operators did 
not necessitate any embargoes, the roads were called upon 
and successfully handled the movement and distribution of 
a large volume of coal on hand and produced during this 
time—Nevember 1 to December 10—to essential industries 
and territories where needed. Due to the necessity of having 
to move a large volume of coal to the West, normal operating 
conditions in the Allegheny region were interrupted, and the 
roads in the Western end of the region were called upon to 
carry heavy burdens, which they did with credit. 

The campaign for minimizing personal injuries was car- 
ried on with much activity during the year 1919. Officers 
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of the various roads were impressed with the necessity of 
keeping employees interested in avoiding personal injuries 
to themselves, other employees, passengers and trespassers. 
The result produced during the first nine months of 1919 
compared with 1918 shows a decrease in total casualties of 
7,747, or 24 per cent. 

There was a total of 1,423 train accidents on Class I roads 
in the Allegheny region, where damage amounted to $500 
or more during the first 10 months of 1919, as compared 
with 1,587 train accidents during the corresponding period of 
the year previous, a decrease of 155, or 9.8 per cent. 

For the first 10 months of the year 1919 the loss and 
damage claims presented showed a decrease of 253,138, or 
23 per cent, compared with the same period during the pre- 
vious year. Incident to the freight-claim prevention work 
was the establishment of matching-up bureaus at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh and periodical meet- 
ings of agents at smaller common points to bring together 
astray less-carload freight and waybills of freight reported 
short. As an illustration of the activities in this direction, 
the bureau in the month of November, 1919, brought to- 
gether astray freight and waybills on freight reported short, 
such freight approximating in value $630,000. 

Activities in the police departments of the railroads in the 
Allegheny region produced very good results towards elim- 
inating thefts of property, thereby reducing claims for loss, 
trespassing and malicious acts on the premises. Special and 
co-ordinated action was taken at Jersey shore terminals and 
other important centers to prevent theft of freight. 

The campaign in the region for the prompt handling and 
full loading of freight cars covered activities in many de- 
partments. Among the principal ones were the prompt classi- 
fying and movement of cars at terminals, the repairing or 
transferring bad-order loads, effecting prompt placement, 
loading and unloading, switching after loaded or unloaded 
and loading to capacity by shippers. Many details were 
involved, requiring continuous supervision, and closely fol- 
lowing a defined plan applicable to local conditions to obtain 
the desired results. When demands for equipment became 
acute, car expediting committees were appointed at the larger 
terminals to devote their energies to increasing car efficiency 
by locating and correcting causes for car delays, handling 
with shippers and receivers of freight and with employees. 

The campaign for a reduction in the initial and final ter- 
minal detention of trains in the Allegheny region was started 
in July, 1918. There has been a reduction in this period of 
an average of 50 minutes in initial terminal detention and 
20 minutes in final terminal detention for each freight train 
run in the region, and, based on the number of trains run in 
November, 1919, the performance as compared with July, 
1918, reflected an annual saving of $6,000,000 in wages and 
fuel, which amount was a direct saving, and nothing pro- 
vided a greater incentive or advantage to satisfactory opera- 
tion than did the reduction in terminal detention. 

The total tons of coal consumed by railroads operating in 
the Allegheny region decreased 3,031,481 tons, or 14.20 per 
cent, and the total cost decreased $11,462,404, or 17.95 per 
cent, for the first nine months of 1919, as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1918. The total saving for the 
year 1919 over the same period last year in passenger and 
freight service due to decreased consumption per unit of ser- 
vice amounted to $4,099,471. 

Mr. Baldwin reports that during the first 10 months of 
1919 the total overtime, pro rata and punitive, for all classes 
of employees decreased 41,979,326 hours, or 48.8 per cent, 
and the amount paid for overtime decreased $18,762,658, or 
39.7 per cent, as compared with same period in 1918. 

The regional director states that the economical co-ordi- 
nation of facilities was continued throughout the year, result- 
ing in a total saving of $15,912,679. During the year, on 
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roads where pay trains were operated, arrangements were 
made to discontinue them and instead pay employees by 
check. As an illustration of the economy effected, the annual 
saving on the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines East amounts to 
approximately $200,000. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Baldwin adds that the co- 
operation of officers and employees of the railroads in the 
Allegheny region contributed to the success in handling the 
business and accomplishing the results obtained during the 
year. 


New Plan for Financing 
Standard Equipment 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION and representatives of 
the Association of Railway Executives have signed an 
agreement on a new plan for the financing of the 100,- 

000 freight cars and 2,000 locomotives ordered by the Rail- 
road Administration in 1918 and allocated by it to the rail- 
roads, by which each railroad to which equipment has been 
allocated with executive and individual equipment trust 
agreement obligating itself to pay for the equipment in 15 
annual instalments with interest at 6 per cent and will issue 
equipment trust notes to represent the annual instalments. 
This takes the place of a plan for the national railway equip- 
ment trust worked out by the administration, the executives 
and a bankers’ committee which it has so far been found 
impracticable to carry out, but provision is made, if it shall 
subsequently be found practicable to carry out that general 
scheme, for the railway corporations to participate in the 
formation of a national equipment corporation and to co- 
operate in carrying out such a plan. 

The director general has also agreed to allow interest at 6 
per cent upon the cost of equipment or additions and better- 
ments thereto for its use during federal control. The memo- 
randum of agreement is signed by S. H. E. Freund and 
Swager Sherley for the Railroad Administration and by Mark 
W. Potter and S. T. Bledsoe, representing the railway ex- 
ecutives, and is intended to set forth the understanding agreed 
to by the director general of railroads which shall be recom- 
mended to the several railway corporations by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. An acceptance of the plan must 
be made by the corporations on or before February 7. 

The memorandum of agreement provides: 

(1) Each railway corporation to which equipment has been 
allocated by the director general will execute an equipment 
trust agreement covering such equipment, whereby it will ob- 
ligate itself to pay for the equipment over a period of 15 
years in equal annual installments with interest on the 
amount of the unpaid installments at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum and will issue equipment trust notes to represent 
such annual installments. Such agreements will contain 
the usual provisions applicable to equipment trust agreements 
of railroad equipment. 

The making and acceptance of such an equipment trust 
agreement shall be an acceptance of all the terms of this 
memorandum and contemporaneously with execution of such 
equipment trust agreements this memorandum shall be rati- 
fied, confirmed and adopted by proper resolutions of the rail- 
way corporation’s board of directors or executive committee. 

The director general agrees that the cost to any railway 
company of financing its allocated equipment shall in no 
event be greater than on a basis. of 6 per cent per annum on 
the amount of its outstanding equipment obligations, exclus- 
sive of obligation under paragraph (3) of this agreement, 
or under such equipment trust agreements made under and 
pursuant to the provisions of this paragraph. 

It is understood nothing contained in this agreement or 
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other agreements and understandings with the railway cor- 
porations limits in any manner the right or power of the di- 
rector general to dispose of such equipment notes; and he 
shall have the right to any saving that may be made in sale 
of the securities of the National Equipment Trust hereafter 
referred to, if consummated, which may be disposed of on a 
better than 6 per cent basis. 

(2) If the director general contemporaneously with the exe- 
cution of the equipment trust agreements by the several rail- 
way corporations or at any time subsequently shall desire 
to carry out as nearly as may be under the existing condi- 
tions the general scheme of the National Railway Equip- 
ment Trust plan heretofore considered, the several railway 
corporations who have executed equipment trust agreements 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this memorandum will, upon 
request of the director general, participate in the formation 
of the National Equipment Corporation and co-operate in 
carrying out such plan, provided that all expenses thereof 
or consequent upon action taken under this paragraph will be 
borne wholly by the director general. No one of said rail- 
road corporations is to be liable for the failure of any other 
corporation to participate or co-operate. 

Such trust may include also any unallocated equipment, 
and any equipment for which payments have been advanced 
by the director general. 

As between the railway corporations and the director gen- 
eral all fees for counsel of bankers’ advisory committee will 
be borne by the director general. 

The director general shall be the sole judge of the cost or 
expense incurred hereunder insofar as he may be liable for 
the same. 

(3) The several railway corporations will assume and pay 
the cost incident to the preparation and delivery of their sev- 
eral equipment trust agreements and of the notes to be issued 
thereunder. 

(4) The director general shall have the sole right to select 
the trustee or trustees under the individual equipment trust 
agreements and for the National Equipment Trust if con- 
summated. The charges, fees, or other compensation of such 
trustee or trustees shall be reasonable and just for the serv- 
ice rendered. 

(5) The railway companies, reserving to themselves all 
their rights to use equipment owned or held in trust for them, 
or in which they are interested as a carrier either directly or 
indirectly, in preference to all other equipment, agree that 
all equipment included in the several equipment trusts herein 
provided for shall at all times be considered railroad owned 
equipment for all purposes relating to its use and shall be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of railroad owned 
equipment. 

(6) Railway companies accepting the equipment and exe- 
cuting an individual equipment trust agreement, as provided 
herein, waive all claims under Section 6 of the federal con- 
trol act because of the allocation of such equipment. 

(7) The railway companies severally agree that the direc- 
tor general at his option may apply the equipment deprecia- 
tion and retirement credits in favor of such companies respec- 
tively arising under the standard contract or arising under 
similar conditions in the case of roads not having a contract, 
(a) on indebtedness growing out of capital expenditures for 
equipment; (b) on indebtedness of the character covered by 
Section 4 of the standard contract commonly designated as 
open account; or (c) any indebtedness due the director gen- 
eral evidenced by a note of the company whether accrued or 
unaccrued, the director general to apply the credits on any 
or all of the classes of indebtedness above set forth in such 
order and amounts as he may see fit. 

_ If the director general fails to elect to apply said deprecia- 
tion and retirements credits under the option above given 
him on or before March 15, 1920, such credit to be effective 
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as of March 1, 1920, or some prior date, then the company 
shall have at its option the right to have the same applied 
either to (a) expenditures for equipment under section 4 of 
the federal control act, paragraph (c) of section 4 of the 
compensation contract, or (b) maturing obligations under 
equipment trusts, with proper interest adjustment. 

It is expressly understood the amount ultimately due on 
account of depreciation and retirements of equipment, in 
accordance with the provisions of the standard form of con- 
tract (which provisions shall apply to this matter whether or 
not a road has made a contract), and neither the applying 
of any amount as a credit, as above provided, nor the use 
of the basis upon which same is computed, shall in any way 
enlarge or diminish or otherwise affect the obligations or 
rights of the director general or of the several railroads under 
the aforesaid compensation contract provisions. 

(8) The director general agrees that upon the cost of 
equipment or additions and betterments thereto compensa- 
tion at the rate of 6 per cent per annum shall be allowed 
under section 4 of the federal control act and under para- 
graphs (c) of section 4 and (d) of section 7 of the compen- 
sation contract. This agreement is made without prejudice 
to the fixing of the rate percentum to be paid upon cost of 
additions and betterments, less retirements in connection 
therewith (other than equipment) and upon the cost of road 
extensions. 

(9) It is further agreed if the director general or the rail- 
road company shall, under and in pursuance of the option 
stated in paragraph 7 of this memorandum, have applied 
any part of the accrued depreciation reserve or retirements 
credits on any indebtedness of the company to the director 
general, that the amount upon which the director general is 
required to pay compensation, pursuant to section 4 of the 
federal control act or paragraphs (c) of section 4 and para- 
graph (d) of section 7 of the compensation contract, shall 
be reduced by the amount so applied from and after the 
making of such application, provided the director general 
must give notice to the company within 30 days thereafter 
of the exercise of such option. 

(10) Pending the execution of an equipment trust agree- 
ment by any railway company in respect to equipment alle- 
cated to it, this memorandum shall not operate to revoke any 
outstanding agreement of such railway company with refer- 
ence to the financing of its equipment or disposition of its 
depreciation and the retirement credits. 

(11) Nothing in this memorandum contained shall be 
construed as a waiver of the rights of the director general or 
any railway company under the federal control act or any 
company’s contract, except and to the extent that this memo- 
randum otherwise specifically provides and except, as herein 
specifically provided, the rights of the parties shall be as 
fixed by the federal control act and the companies’ compen- 
sation contract. 

(12) The director general agrees to indemnify and protect 
the corporations against and from all claims, demands, costs 
and expenses in any manner accruing upon the use of any 
patented inventions employed in or about the equipment 
allocated to the corporations or any thereof. In addition 
thereto the director general agrees that he will proceed with 
all reasonable dispatch to secure for the protection of the 
corporations during the life of the equipment, releases or 
licenses from the owners of all patented inventions employed 
in or about the equipment or any thereof as to which he has 
not heretofore procured releases or licenses, or as to which 
patented invention was not purchased from the owner of the 
patent or his authorized licensee. 

(13) Upon the execution and delivery by any carrier of 
its equipment trust agreement and the notes to be delivered 
thereunder, the letters of the director general of October 28, 
1918, and December 3, 1918, to Thomas DeWitt Cuyler 
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and others shall be considered as withdrawn and cancelled 
as to such carriers, but the provisions in this paragraph shall 
not be construed to keep such letters in effect if by reason of 
any state of things prior hereto said letters may have been 
withdrawn as to any particular carrier. 

(14) Nothing in this memorandum contained shall be 
construed as indicating the obligations proposed to be as- 
sumed shall in any case be joint, the purpose being that each 
railway corporation shall assume only the several obligations 
for itself. 

(15) This memorandum is intended to set forth the under- 
standing in respect to the subject matter hereof agreed to by 
the director general of railroads and which shall be recom- 
mended to the several railway corporations, members of the 
Association of Railway Executives, by Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman thereof, and will be authenticated by 
Swager Sherley, director, Division of Finance, United States 
Railroad Administration, on behalf of the director general 
of railroads, and Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman, and 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, for Association of Railway 
Executives. 

Despatch being essential to the successful carrying out of 
this memorandum, acceptance of the terms of it and of the 
substance of the form of equipment trust agreement must be 
made on or before February 7, 1920, on which date the 
agreement herein proposed may be withdrawn by the direc- 
tor general, except as to those railroad corporations which 
shall have accepted. Acceptance by a proper executive officer, 
accompanied by assurance of appropriate action of board of 
directors or executive committee follow in due course (if 


impossible by that date), shall be deemed a compliance’ 


herewith. 


Clifford Thorne Disagrees with 
Director General Hines 


LIFFORD THORNE, as chairman of the legislative com- 
8 mittee of the National Shippers’ Conference, has sent 
to the conferees on the railroad bill a letter replying to 
statements made by Director General Hines in his address at 
New York on January 7 which, he says, “have led some peo- 
ple to the conclusion that it is necessary to remake the whole 
transportation structure of the country.” He objects to Mr. 
Hines’ “‘attempt to give the impression that our railroad sys- 
tem was a failure under private operation subject to the regu- 
latory system in existence prior to the war,” and he produces 
statistical exhibits to deny that continuous increases in the 
costs of labor and materials without adequate advances in 
rates has caused a curtailment of maintenance expenses, a de- 
crease in net operating income or a reduction in surplus with 
the consequent effect upon the credit of the carriers. 

The decline in the net earnings of the carriers since Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, he says, is due to war conditions, and he quotes 
from Mr. Hines’ statement that if the rate advance had been 
in effect from January 1, 1918, the government would have 
had a surplus up to October 30. He does not explain what 
bearing that has on the relation between earnings and ex- 
penses shown in 1919, when the rate increase was in effect 
for the full year. He also calls attention to a statement re- 
cently authorized by the director general to show that “in 
the manner in which the Railroad Administration keeps its 
accounts” it earned a surplus above the government guaranty 
for July, August, September and October, but he does not 
show of what advantage that fact is to railroads that keep 
their accounts in a different manner. 

The particular point which Mr. Thorne desires to make is 
that “Congress can safely restore the railroads to the regula- 
tory system as it existed prior to the war without any drastic, 
fundamental, revolutionary changes,” after making suitable 
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provision for the protection of railroad earnings during the 
present transition era and the loaning of necessary capita! 
to the railroads. ‘We believe,” he said, “that the restoration 
of the railroads to their owners will result in the adoption of 
many economies. The cost of supplies will undoubtedly tend 
to recede from their present high level in the near future. 
If the railroads can prove they need rate advances the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will grant them. The com 

mission has acted wisely in the past.” 


Utah Central Railroad Jubilee 


JUBILEE, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
A the driving of the last spike completing the construc- 

tion of the Utah Central, was held at Salt Lake Cit, 
on January 10. The jubilee consisted of three parts, first an 
informal reception at the Hotel Utah, second a banquet for 
those who were engaged in constructing the road and third, a 
meeting in the Mormon Tabernacle in the evening. At the in- 
formal reception the original tie, still containing the last spike 
driven at 2:00 p. m. January 10, 1870, was exhibited. The 
reception was attended by approximately 250 of the orig- 
inal builders of the road, who were the guests of the city, 
free transportation being furnished to all the veterans and 
all expenses paid. 

The Utah Central connected Salt Lake with the Union 
Pacific at Ogden. It is now absorbed in the Union Pacifi 
system (the Oregon Short Line.) The souvenir program 
prepared by the committee in charge, says in part: 

“For 22 long years prior to 1870 a steady stream of 
caravans consisting of ox teams, mule teams, horse teams, 
hand carts, pack trains and pony express had poured into 
Salt Lake Valley. Across deserts, fording streams, climb- 
ing mountains, these pilgrims, had toiled. Hunger, disease. 
exposure and frequent encounters with hostile Indian bands 
had been their daily lot. Thousands had died enroute and 
were buried by the wayside. 

“By the spring of 1869, the Union Pacific railroad had 
been completed to Ogden and it was announced that the 
capital of Utah was not to be included in this transcon- 
tinental system. Not to be denied, however, the disappointed 
settlers of these valleys immediateily organized a company 
to build a connecting line of their own. 

“On May 7, one week after the driving of the Golden 
Spike at Promontory, (completing construction of the trans- 
continental line) ground for the Utah Central was broken. 
Capital, materials and labor were generously forthcoming 
to finance and carry through the undertaking and the last 
obstacle to an early completion was removed when rails and 
rolling stock were obtained from the Union Pacific. And 
so, in seven months from the day that the Union Pacific 
was completed the new Utah Central was ready for opera- 
tion and Salt Lake City had railroad connection to the 
outside world. 

“A mammoth celebration was planned and on January 10, 
1870, the day appointed, 15,000 joyful people assembled. 
State officials, high church dignitaries, leading business men 
and military representatives from Camp Douglas were 
guests of the occasion. At 2 p. m., President Brigham 
Young drove the last spike, officially completing the new 
road.” 

Among the present day railroad men who addressed the 
veterans at the jubilee banquet were D. C. Spencer, general 
passenger agent of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the Ore- 
gon Short Line, and H. V. Platt, general manager of the same 
roads. At the evening meeting there were addresses by E. 


A. Bock, Mayor of Salt Lake City, Charles W. Nibley, vice- 
president of the Sumpter Valley Railway, and Andrew Jen- 
son, president of the Utah State Historical Society. 









Railway Mail Pay Rates Increased by I. C. C. 


Space Basis Approved, but Compensation of Carriers to Be 
Adjusted Back to November, 1916 


CONSIDERABLE SLICE of the Railroad Administration’s 
A deficit for the past two years will be transferred to 

the post office department as a result of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commision announced on January 
15 in the railway mail pay case. The commission finds 
that the space basis system of compensating the railroads 
for the transportation of the mails, provided for in the act 
of July 28, 1916, is fair and reasonable and requires its 
extension to all mail routes on March 1, 1920, but it orders 
large increases in the rates for the different classes of mail 
service which are made retroactive to November 1, 1916. 
The railroad companies will benefit by the readjustment of 
the rates for services performed from that date to January 1, 
1918, and a 25 per cent additional increase is ordered for 
service performed since January 1, 1918. It is authori- 


tatively estimated that the increase for the 14 months ending. 


December 31, 1917, will approximate $22,000,000, and that 
for 1918 and 1919 it will amount to approximately $73,000,- 
060, which will go to the Railroad Administration, while 
about $35,000,000 a year will be added to the mail revenues 
of the railroads for the future. 

The retroactive increases will not only more than wipe 
out all the surpluses claimed by the post office department 
for several years, but will also require a supplemental 
appropriation because the department has based its calcula- 
tions on its confidence that the tentative rates which have 
been paid would be sustained. 

On the day that the commission’s decision was rendered 
the House passed the post office appropriation bill for 1921 
which contained an item of $60,000,000 for inland mail 
transportation, which includes the railway mail pay. Under 
the administration of the space basis system installed ex- 
perimentally on November 1, 1916, the compensation of the 
railroads has been reduced from an annual basis of $64,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 as of September 30, 1919. It is be- 
lieved that under the new rules it will be increased to some- 
thing like $85,000,000. The railroads had proposed to the 
commission a plan of basing their compensation largely on 
the weight of the mails at rates which would produce 
$95,000,000 for the service performed in 1917. 

Under the law of July 26, 1916, which was proposed by 
the department, after the report of the Bourne commission, 
the postmaster general was authorized to install the space 
system as a test on certain routes, and tentative rates were 
fixed which were to be paid pending the commission’s de- 
cision after an investigation of the whole subject. The 
postmaster general put the space basis in effect on about 90 
per cent of the routes and contended before the commission 
for a continuation of approximately the same rates under a 
plan which it was estimated would pay the railroads about 
$54,000,000 annually. Under the law he is required to 
readjust the payments for the service performed since No- 
vember 1, 1916, in accordance with the rates found reason- 
able by the commission. For the period to January 1, 
1918, the commission prescribes a scale of rates based on 
27 cents per mile for a 60-foot R. P. O. car and 28 cents 
for a 60-foot storage car in place of the rate of 21 cents 
tentatively fixed in the law, with proportionate rates for 
smaller units of space, but these rates are to include the 
initial and terminal service for which separate allowances 
were made in the law. A further increase of 25 per cent 
is found reasonable for services performed since January 
1, 1918, and the commission also prescribes a basis of 
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separate payment for the cost of side, terminal and transfer 
services heretofore performed by the railroads without com- 
pensation. 

The separately operated short line railroads are consid- 
ered separately and rates 20 to 50 per cent higher than 
the regular rates are prescribed for lines not exceeding 50: 
and 100 miles, respectively. 

In addition the commission has prescribed rules with re- 
spect to the authorizations of space by the department which 
will relieve the roads of many arbitrary practices of the 
post office department and are intended to insure compensa- 
tion to them for the full service performed. ‘The department 
has had a practice of reducing its authorizations in such a 
way as not to pay for much of the service which the rail- 
reads contended was necessarily required but which the de- 
partment argued was for the convenience of the railroads. 

On the weight basis of payment that formerly prevailed 
it was shown by department exhibits at the hearings that the 
annual mail pay on the basis of a weighing from March 27 
to April 30, 1917, would have been $69,000,000. 

It is estimated that on the basis of the 1917 service the 
mail revenue for that year on the increased rates will be 
readjusted to about $77,000,000 instead of the $58,775,000: 
actually paid to the railroads, and that for the 14 months 
from November 1, 1916, to the beginning of federal controk 
the railroad companies will receive back pay amounting to 
about $22,000,000. For 1918 it is estimated that with the 
25 per cent increase, the mail revenues will be increased ta 
about $90,000,000 for Class I roads instead of the $53,341,- 
000 actually paid, and that for 1919 the total will be about: 
$89,000,000 instead of $53,000,000. This makes the total! 
retroactive payment due the Railroad Administration for 
two years about $73,000,000. The amount of the: increase: 
to the railroads for the future may be somewhat less than 
the retroactive payment if the department continues its 
policy of gradually reducing the amount of space authorized 
each year, in spite of the increase in the volume of mails, but 
under the regulations now prescribed by the commission it 
will have to pay for some of the space required by its orders 
but which it did not authorize or pay for. 

The report points out that it is not fair to charge the 
department for space which it does not use and which would’ 
necessarily be operated by the railroad anyway, but that it 
is not fair to the railroad for the department to ignore the 
wasted space resulting where a car is placed in a train to 
accommodate the mail and the authorization is reduced 

en route where there is no opportunity to cut off the car. 
“It ought not to be disputed,” the commission says, “that 
when the department orders or authorizes a definite amount 
of car space, the rate to be paid therefor must cover the cost 
of hauling the empty space necessarily hauled to provide 
the service requested.”” Whereas the railroads claimed that 
the unauthorized space which it was necessary to operate: 
exceeded the authorized space by 31.2 per cent, and the 
department claimed it was but 4.5 per cent, the commission: 
uses a basis of calculating it which produces a result of 19.4' 
per cent, by dividing the unused space in proportion to the: 
space used for passengers, mail, baggage and express in the: 
other than full cars. The present mail’ space rates allowed’ 


the railroads approximately covered operating expenses in 
April, 1917, the commission finds, but allowed little; if 
anything, for taxes and return on investment. 

The commission’s report, which is by Commissioner: C..C.. 
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McChord, includes a review of the history of railway mail 
pay legislation, under which the rates have heretofore been 
fixed by Congress, and of the voluminous statistical evidence 
submitted by the railroads and the department in accordance 
with the law of 1916. The text of the order of the com- 
“mission is as follows: 


Text of the Order. 


It is ordered, That the following system, rules, and ratings 
be established on or before March 1, 1920, and be observed, 
maintained and applied to the transportation of mail matter 
of the United States by railroads subject to the act of July 
28, 1916, supra, until further order or orders of this com- 
mission : 

1. That the space-basis system inaugurated under author- 
ity of the act of July 28, 1916, supra, shall be continued as 
herein modified and be extended to all mail routes; and that 
the postmaster general shall, on or before March 1, 1920, 
place on the space basis the routes now paid on the weight 
basis. 

2. That the initial and terminal allowances permitted 
in the act shall be canceled and abolished, payment in lieu 
thereof being included in the rates hereinafter prescribed. 

3. That the fair and reasonable rates of payment for 
transportation of mail matter as of November 1, 1916, and to 
January 1, 1918, are as follows: 


Cents 
For one mile of service by a 60-ft. R. P. O. car...............055 27 
For each mile of service by a 30-ft. apartment car.................. 15 
For each mile of service by a 15-ft. apartment car................4. 10 
For each mile of service by a 60-ft. storage car.........0..ceeeeeeee 28 
For each mile of service bya 30-ft. storage space.........0e..eeeees 15 
For each mile of service by a 15-ft. storage space.............+e+0-. 8 
For each mile of service by a 7-ft. storage space...........eseeeeees 44 
For each mile of service by a 3-ft. storage space...........-.eeeeeee 2% 
For each mile of service by a 15-ft. closed-pouch space.............. 10 
For each mile of service by a 7-ft. closed-pouch space............++--- 5 
For each mile of service by a 3-ft. closed-pouch space...........+.+05 3 


For separately operated railroads not exceeding 100 miles 
in length, and not less than 50 miles in length, 20 per cent 
additional to the above rates; and separately operated rail- 
roads less than 50 miles in length, 50 per cent additional: 
Provided, That the minimum payment on any mail route, 
over any part of which mail is transported not less than six 
days a week, shall be $50 per mile per annum. 

The fair and reasonable rates on and after January 1, 
1918, are 25 per cent additional to the rates prescribed as 
of November 1, 1916. 

The law fixes the rates for railroads which were constructed 
in whole or in part by a land grant made by Congress at 80 
per cent of those herein prescribed. 

4. Where authorizations are made for cars or apartments 
of the standard lengths of 60, 30 and 15 feet, and the rail- 
road company is unable to furnish such cars or apartments 
of the length authorized, but furnishes cars or apartments of 
lesser length, but which are accepted by the department to 
be sufficient for the service, payment shall be made only for 
the actual space furnished and used, the compensation to be 
not exceeding pro rata of that provided for the standard 
length authorized. The postmaster general may accept cars 
and apartments of greater length than those of thg standard 
requested, but no compensation shall be allowed for such 
excess lengths, except that where an oversize car 1s fur- 
nished storage units may be authorized therein on the basis 
of actual measurement. 

In computing the car-miles of full and apartment railway 
post-office cars, the maximum space authorized in either 
direction of a round-trip car run shall be regarded as the 
space to be computed in both directions. 

In computing the miles of service of a storage car or 
lesser unit, the maximum space authorized in either direction 
of a round-trip car run shall be regarded as the space to be 
computed in both directions unless any part of the car con- 
taining such unit be used by the railroad company in the 


return movement. : , 
5. All regular authorizations for full railway postal cars, 
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apartment railway post-office cars, and full storage cars may 
be discontinued, in accordance with the needs of the service 
at established railway passenger or freight division points 
or junctions at which the train is scheduled to stop. 


6. All units of emergency space needed to supplement 
regular authorizations shall be of 3, 7, 15 or 30 feet without 
duplication or grouping, and such units shall be discontinued, 
increased, or decreased at any point where a fluctuation in 
the volume of mail carried requires a change from one unit 
to another. 


7. Whenever a regularly authorized unit of- storage or 
closed-pouch space, combined with an emergency unit, neces- 
sitates the use of more than 30 feet of linear space in a bag- 
gage car, or storage car used exclusively for the mails, a 
60-foot car shall be authorized and paid for on the basis of 
the round trip, provided the car is not used by the railroad 
company in the opposite direction. 

8. Whenever a regular authorization is exceeded on 50 per 
cent or more of the trips during a period of 30 consecutive 
days, the next higher unit shall be authorized. This rule 
will not apply to the month of December. 


9. Where the railroad companies are required by the de- 
partment to perform side, terminal, or transfer service, they 
shall be separately compensated for such service, unless the 
service is performed in or directly contiguous to railway ter- 
minals and depots. The amount to be paid therefore shall 
be measured by the amount paid by the railroad to contractors 
plus 3 per cent; and where the service is performed by agents 
or employees of the railroad companies the payment shall be 
for the value of the pro rata time of such railway agents or 
employees while engaged in rendering the service, including 
cost of vehicular service that may be necessary, with the 
addition of 3 per cent. 

Where the railroad companies contract for such service 
contracts shall be left to the lowest responsible bidder upon 
advertisement. Readjustment for such service shall be made 
annually. The railroad companies shall submit certified 
copies of each contract to the postmaster general on or before 
July 1 of each year showing the rate of payment for the en- 
suing year, and the amounts specified in such contracts plus 
3 per cent shall be accepted as the basis of payment to the 
postmaster general heretofore prescribed. The railroad com- 
panies shall also furnish the postmaster general each year, on 
or before July 1, a detailed statement of the daily time con- 
sumed in handling the mails by their agents or employees 
at each point where side, terminal or transfer service is per- 
formed, which statement shall be verified by a responsible 
official of the company conversant with the facts, and such 
verified statement shall compute the pro rata payment of 
the agent or employee performing the service, based on the 
time actually consumed, and the amount named in the state- 
ment plus 3 per cent shall constitute the basis of payment 
for the next ensuing year, unless in special cases, and for 
good cause, the postmaster general may require further state- 
ments and verifications from any particular railroad com- 
pany at other periods of the year. 

10. That from time to time, at least once in two years, 
the postmaster general, upon notification to the railroads, and 
with their presence and assistance, shall conduct tests to 
determine the number of sacks and outside packages that 
will fill a foot or 3 feet of space in a car, and the results 
thereof shall be reflected in changes in rules, where necessary, 
in the count of sacks and packages as the basis for measure- 
ment. 

11. That the provisions of the act of July 28, 1916, 
except as herein modified, shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

12. That payments for transportation of the mails, and 
the services connected therewith, shall be made each month 
after the service has been performed. 
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It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be served 
upon the postmaster general, the director general of railroads, 
and all carriers by railroad subject to the act of July 28, 
1916. 


Report of the Commission 


Following is an abstract of the report: 

This proceeding was instituted and conducted under pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of Congress of July 28, 1916. 

The act authorizes and directs the postmaster general to 
readjust the compensation to be paid common carriers by rail- 
road from and after the 30th day of June, 1916, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, for the transportation and handling 
of the mails and furnishing facilities and services in con- 
nection therewith, upon conditions and at rates therein pro- 
vided.. It also empowers and directs this commission to fix 
and determine from time to time the fair and reasonable rates 
and compensation for the transportation of mail matter by 
railroad, and the service connected therewith, and to pre- 
scribe the method or methods, by weight, or space, or both, 
or otherwise, for ascertaining the rate or compensation. There 
is a further provision that pending our decision the existing 
methods and rates of railroad-mail pay shall remain in effect, 
except on such routes or systems as the postmaster general 
shall select, and to the extent he may find it practicable and 
necessary to place upon the space system of pay in the manner 
and at the rates provided, with our consent and approval, in 
order to properly present the matters referred to in other sec- 
tions of the act. 

Following the passage of the act the postmaster general 
made application to us to place upon the space system, in 
the manner and at the rates provided in the law, certain 
routes or systems selected by him. By order of August 29, 
1916, we gave consent and approval and the postmaster gen- 
eral stated the routes and systems so selected upon the space 
basis of pay from November 1, 1916. 

The postmaster general thereafter filed his statement con- 
taining the matters and things required by the law. Subse- 
quently the department and railroads agreed upon a weighing 
and statistical period, hereinafter called the test period, be- 
ginning March 27, and ending April 30, 1917, during which 
there should be procured data with reference to space in pas- 
senger trains devoted to the several services performed in and 
by said trains and the operation of the space, and also with 
reference to the revenues and expenditures of the railroads 
to show the revenues derived from passenger, baggage, ex- 


press and mail service, and the cost of performing each: 


service. , 

Accordingly the postmaster general directed that the mail 
be weighed upon all mail routes in the country for the test 
period. Upon forms and under instructions prepared jointly 
by the department and a committee selected by the railroads, 
called the Railway Pay Committee, reports were rendered 
by the greater part of the mail-carrying railroads showing the 
distribution of space in cars moving in passenger trains, 
the revenue from the several classes of service, and a division 
of the cost as between passenger and freight and as between 
passenger, baggage, mail and express. The reports were 
checked, reviewed and corrected by correspondence. The 
basic figures and the totals were thereby brought into har- 
mony. The points in dispute are narrowed chiefly to the 
apportionment of space and to a lesser extent the apportion- 
ment of expenses. 

The study of the statistical data and reduction of them to 
tabulations and statements required nearly two years of 
painstaking effort on the part of both the department and 
the railroads. These efforts have resulted in very complete 
showing as to space devoted in passenger trains to passenger, 
baggage, express and mail services, revenues derived from 
each service and the cost thereof. Extended hearings were 
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had at which a large number of statistical and other exhibits 
were filed and explained by their compilers. 

Following the act of July 28, 1916, the postmaster gen- 
eral placed upon the space basis substantially all mail 
routes except closed-pouch routes. The remainder of the 
routes were continued upon the weight basis as provided 
in the act of 1873 and subsequent acts. 

As before stated, payment by the government for trans- 
portation of the mails was upon the weight basis from March 
3, 1873, to November 1, 1916, with additional payment to 
those carriers operating R. P. O. cars of greater length than 
40 feet on the basis of space per mile of operation. Pay- 
ment is still made on the weight basis for a part of the 
service. 

When the space basis was stated the cars that had been 
operated for years under the weight basis, and the units of 
space that had been used by carriers throughout the country, 
were generally prescribed by field officers of the department 
as authorizations under the space system. The first effect 
was to increase the pay of the carriers. In a short time there 
began a “shaking down” process, as it is termed by the 
department. This involved reductions in authorizations to 
meet the space needs of the department. Between Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, and June 30, 1918, it is asserted by the de- 
partment, the operation of the space-basis system resulted in 
19.28 per cent less car space used than was required to con- 
duct the service under the weight system. This had the 
effect of reducing the annual pay to the carriers. 

In practical operation regular authorizations are made 
in the division of railway adjustments of the department in 
Washington, upon reports received from the field men of 
the railway mail service, the superintendent, and chief clerk, 
as to how much space they regularly require on a certain 
train. The first question- is with respect to the amount of 
mail that would be forwarded on the train. The superin- 
tendent then determines whether the authorization shall be 
closed, pouch, storage or distribution in an R. P. O. or 
apartment car. He makes a formal report, stating what 
space is needed, and giving his reasons why mail should 
be handled on the train in question. The report is then 
passed through the division of railway mail to the division 
of railway adjustments, and if approved an order is pre- 
pared for the signature of the second assistant postmaster 
general, and when signed the order is sent to the railroad, 
and the company is notified that the ordered space is needed 
on that train. 

If a regular authorization in any train is not sufficient to 
carry all the mail offered and there are frequent tenders 
of what is called “emergency” mail, the superintendent 
makes a report to the department and additional space is 
ordered under conditions similar to those described with 
respect to the inauguration of space authorization in a new 
train. There is a general rule or practice in the depart- 
ment that where regular authorizations are exceeded 20 days 
or more in a month regular authorizations to include the 
additional mail are made. 

All distributing authorizations and full storage cars are 
paid for on a round-trip basis. This applies to all storage 
cars used in one direction in regard to which the company 
can make affidavit that a return empty movement was made. 

In mixed cars carrying mail, express and baggage the 
railroad company is paid not on the actual space used but 
on the count of sacks carried. 

The reduction in miles of service since November 1, 1916, 
per annum, on different dates, is shown by the following: 


Date Miles 


577,867,985.00 
557,151,915.99 
541,943,368.47 
510,486,407.58 
504,961,489.99 
12.61 


— a Se ee es er 
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The per cent of increase or decrease in miles of service for 
each unit is as follows: 


In- De- In- De- 
crease crease crease crease 
ny ne eee 20.85 15-ft. storage cars..... ..... 25.25 
30-ft, apartment cars....... 24.01 7-ft. storage space.... ..... 9.82 
15-ft. apartment cars.. 11.11 .....  3-ft. storage space.... 2.80 ..... 
60-ft. storage cars..... ..... 22.71 7-ft. closed-pouch space ..... 3.50 
30-ft. storage cars..... ..... 34.11  3-ft. closed-pouch space ..... 2.13 


The following exhibit, which shows the annual payment 
for carrying mails on space-basis routes during the periods 
indicated and payments for certain quarters specified, with 
a small part of the actual payments for the fiscal year 1919 
estimated, was introduced by the department: 

Authorized 


A4)uarter ending annual rate of — 


Actual payments. 
eee eS OES 
expenditures Regular 


—* 
Emergency Total 


ek. ae Seek SO een - Seeantee |  beaedeee ) 9° weneanes 
_— ive. <£e@eecbsr" (eheseeean, ' Sendesen’) . aeaneaes 
i Co. sc, - i —heeeaee | ~~ exkincws:  pactetebda’ "© Siaeeaces 


7 177,596.02 

5,376,734.58 $ 
3,913,763.53 
2,7 
) 


June 30, 1917... 
Sept. 30, 1917... 5 
Dec. 31, 1917... 


uw 


$90,473.10 $13,768,114.69 


677,641.59 
"198,322.48  1,016,157.66  14,214,480.14 


wn 


ww 


13 

13 
Mar. 31, 1918... 52,749,507.61 12,621,766.69 445,058.10 13,066,824.79 
June 30, 1918... 52,022,070.43 12,790,680.67 $62,301.39 13,352,982.06 
Sept. 30, 1918... 50,121,405.50 12,546,107.10 431,416.37 12,927,523.47 
Dec, 31, 1918... 47,706.842.46 12,209,223.45 1,378,602.30 13,587,825.75 
Mar. 31, 1919... 49,434,924.85 12,079,151.37 663,048.57 12,742,199.91 
June 30, 1919... 49,918,031.16 12,362,132.87 782,820.75 13,144,953.62 


Sept. 30, 1919... 50,209,667.62 = =«_—wuuceeee  =§«_—sweeevee =—§«_— ewer nees 


The operation of the space basis has not resulted in re- 
duction of pay to all railroads. The following table shows 
the effect on the annual pay of railroads named under two 
weight basis and under the space basis. Three sets of fig- 
ures are given: 

1. What the mail pay would have been if the quadren- 
nial weighing system had remained in effect. 

2. What the pay would have been if the weighing of the 
test period had been substituted for the quadrennial weights. 

3. Pay according to space authorized on March 27, 1917. 


Name of road 1 2 3 
Boston & Maine.............. $492,055.52 $585,645,01 $800,711.73 
, New Haven & Hart- 
we -* joe cod cane eh wed au wena 709,394.24 1.010,410.79 1,033,928.84 
» SS. eer 235,281.60 269,129.64 312,114.68 
Pennsylvania R. R.........-.. 3,353,720.81  4,028,378.72  3,188,622.82 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 2,587,639.15  3,053,690.97 2,249,344.92 


Union Pacific ... 


Southern Pacific 


2,693,241.73 
2,281,982.71 


2,962,628.89 
2,497,741.31 


1,766,115.84 
1,615,960.82 


It will be noted that the railroads having comparatively 
short mail routes show increased earnings under the space 
basis. 

It is stated by a division superintendent of the department 
that reductions in authorizations after January 1, 1918, were 
due largely to the discontinuance of a great deal of passenger- 
train service which was made over the entire country under 
orders of the Railroad Administration, and that it was aleo 
due in part to consolidation of loads which was accomplished 
on some railroad systems to a great extent at the request of 
railroad representatives. 

It also appears that in recent years the postmaster general 
has found it expedient to decrease the number of R. P. O. 
cars and apartment cars and to substitute smaller for larger 
units. The distributing service is performed to a larger 
extent in terminal post-offices. There are 47 terminal rail- 
way post-offices in the country, in each of which more or 
less mail is distributed. To illustrate, in the terminal rail- 
way post-office at Kansas City, Mo., mail for the city of 
Los Angeles, Cal., is distributed and placed in sacks for 
delivery to mail carriers who serve residents of the latter 
city. This avoids the necessity for distribution en route or 
at the city office in Los Angeles. 


Statistical Data as to Cost of Service. 


The exact amount of the administrative expense of the 
space basis of payment for carriage of the mails, as com- 
pared with the expense of the weight basis, can not be de- 
termined from the record. It seems probable, however, that 
the total expense attendant upon the administration of the 
two services is about the same. 
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In entering upon an ascertainment of the cost of the mail 
service there was full co-operation between the department 
and the railroads. This resulted in substantial agreement as to 
the methods that should be pursued in the allocation and 
apportionment of expenses and the ascertainment of prop- 
erty investment as between freight and passenger service. 

The forms provided for reporting all space operated in 
passenger trains, classified according to the use to which the 
space was devoted. Representatives of the railroads insisted 
that they should be prepared in such manner as to enable the 
notation thereon of excess, unauthorized and unused space 
claimed to have been necessarily operated in connection with 
the mail service. The department acquiesced in this for 
statistical purposes only, denying that such space claims 
could be properly charged against the mail service. At the 
same time the reservation was made by the railroads to pre- 
sent such claims as a part of their case. The railroads de- 
sired that, with respect to closed-pouch and storage mails 
carried in baggage cars, the full space actually occupied by 
such mails should be measured by railroad employees, and so 
reported as mail-space operation. The department would 
not agree to this method, and it was not included in the 
instructions. 

The instructions to the railroads also provided for the 
allocation of common expenses of passenger and f reight serv- 
ice in accordance with the rules of the commission so far 
as they extend, and apportionment of the remainder chiefly 
by the use of a basis similar to that employed by the com- 
mission in Western Passenger Fares, 37 1. C. C., 1. The 
agreement reached eliminates much of the controversy usually 
attendant upon cost ascertainments in rate cases. The con- 
troversy here is not primarily with respect to cost methods, 
but chiefly with respect to the space that properly should be 
charged to or against the mail. 

It is unfortunate that agreement could not have been 
reacred with respect to a division of space as between pas- 
senger, mail and express moving in the same trains, or with 
respect to the use of complementary space operated in con- 
nection with authorized mail space. In the absence of such 
an agreement there is a difference of some $50,000,000 a year 
in the amount the department believes it should pay on the 
basis of the figures submitted, and the amount the railroads 
assert they are fairly entitied to on the same basis. 

The differences between the department and the railroads 
regarding the apportionment of passenger-train revenues be- 
tween passenger, mail and express, and the revenues and ex- 
penses per 60-foot-car mile for the month of April, 1917, are 
shown by the following: 

Dept. Ex. 74, R.R. Ex. No. 3, 


Item plan 2, classI_ selected-account 
roads basis 
Revenues— 
From passenger, including baggage and 

SE 6.5 Gun wiedrew teceadw os $56,185,050.04 $56,258,770.22 
PO CNN i: v.wcwsewrausieaetecusts 8,125,086.20 8,134,235.34 
ES ee ee ee 4,329,776.34 4,333,333.54 

Expenses— 
Passenger, including baggage and mis- 

NON cake nh once aite ale aie anaained 42,223,639.71 41,527,914.68 
ERS Sere es a eee 6.585,260.96 6,472.566.66 
Rin dom cdg tate ete nace Wietwawee an 3,484,115.04 4,330,999.40 

Per 60-foot-car mile operated— 
Passenger revenue, .............. cents 26.94 27.5 
BERBPOSS TEVENUE 2.0206 cccsccccce cents 21.66 22.1 
NN SOON Neneh tween case can cents 22.44 17.8 
Passenger operating expenses....... cents 20.22 20.3 
Express operating expenses,........ cents 17.58 17.6 
Mail overating expenses .......... cents 18.06 17.8 


Distribution of Space in Passenger Service. 


Inasmuch as the chief controversy revolves about the ques- 
tion of the space used as contrasted with the space authorized 
in the mail service, it is important to ascertain, if possible, 
just what ratio of space not authorized to that authorized 
should be added in order to truly represent the mail service 
rendered by the railroads of the country. 

It is insisted by the railroads that a consolidation of the 
reports of all authorized and operated service, if accurately 
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made, furnishes complete and accurate data as to the several 
classes of space operated, as such services were actually con- 
ducted during the test period. 

The department contends that the whole purpose of the 
statistical inquiry with respect to the operation of space was 
to ascertain the amount of it necessarily operated in connec- 
tion with the mail service, and the other services operated in 
passenger trains, in order that the approximate ratio of such 
operation for each class of service might be ascertained for 
the purpose of applying the ratios, where appropriate, to 
the division of expenses of operation, etc., and that, therefore, 
every excessive claim against the mails for operation of space, 
where such operation was unnecessary in the performance of 
the mail service, and where it was unauthorized by the de- 
partment for that purpose, is improperly included in the space 
charged to the mails, and to that extent improperly increases 
the mail ratio and decreases the ratios for the other services. 

The marked difference between the claims must in some 
way be adjusted before any conclusion can be reached. It 
seems reasonably clear that the contentions of neither party 
to the controversy can be accepted in their entirety. It is to 
be remembered that when the space basis was inaugurated the 
railroads had in their possession for use of the mails equip- 
ment that had come into being from many years of operation 
under the weight-basis system. It is altogether probable 
that had the space basis been in operation during the same 
period different cars and other mail facilities would have 
been operated. The space basis was imposed on a condition 
that had grown up during more than 40 years of operation. 
Units of space authorized by the department do not conform 
to equipment now operated by carriers. There is not known 
to passenger-train equipment in this country a car 30 feet 
or 15 feet in length. The authorization of a car of either 
length, or equivalent space in a car, presupposes that the 
car, or the space, will constitute part of a car that may be 
40, 50, 60 or 70 feet in length. Unless carriers are per- 
mitted to use the cars they have acquired during years of 
mail service a large economic waste in the purchase of new 
and the disposition of old equipment is involved, which it is 
not to be presumed Congress intended when it passed the 
law establishing the space basis. In other words, it is im- 
practicable to apply to existing railroad mail-equipment 
facilities the exact needs of the department regarding space 
for transportation of the mails. 

For example, the authorization by the department of 3 or 
7 feet of space in a baggage car, already in the train, and 
which car would form a part of the train even if there were 
no mail authorization, is a different situation from the 
authorization of 15 feet of space in a car which has to be put 
in the train to meet the demand for space or the authorization 
of 30 feet of space in a car at an initial point which is cut 
to 15 feet and then 7 feet as the train moves along its route. 
In the first case, very little additional transportation service 
is imposed on the railroad, and in the two other cases there 
is a direct additional transportation service, the necessary 
part of which should be paid for by the department. It cer- 
tainly is not just for the department to pay for service it does 
not require or use, as is the case where a 3-foot or 7-foot 
units in a baggage car is required for part of a train run, and 
the railroads charge the space authorized through to the end 
of the train run and back. Neither is it just that the depart- 
ment should always pay for a full car for an entire train run 
where it has no use for any space in the car for a part of the 
run. Economic train operation may indicate that at some 
division point the empty car may be dropped from the train. 
It is also not just to the railroad to ignore the wasted space 
resulting where a 60-foot car is placed in a train to accom- 
modate the mail at the point of origin and the authorization 
is reduced en route at points where there is no opportunity to 
change the consist of the train. In such case the extra serv- 
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ice is required for the mail, although it may be that the de- 
partment needs only part of the car the whole or a part of the 
distance of the train run. 

Instances in great numbers might be given to show that 
neither the department nor the railroads, in the matter of 
mail space, were inclined to recede from the utmost claims 
made by them. 

In making the space apportionment the railroads followed 
the principle that all space in cars or apartments devoted to 
the carriage of one class of traffic should be assigned to that 
class of traffic exclusively, without regard to the extent of 
its actual occupancy, and that all space in cars or apartments 
devoted to more than one class of traffic should be divided 
among the participating classes in proportion to the space 
directly assignable thereto. ‘The unoccupied space in mixed 
cars is divided by the railroads on the basis of the ratio of 
the maximum authorizations in both directions to the space 
occupied by baggage and express. 

The principle followed by the department, except to a lim- 
ited extent, was to charge to the mail the car or space au- 
thorizations only, and to measure the cars and space in cars, 
as the basis for calculations of space necessary to transport 
the mails, in accordance with requirements of the department 
at the initial point and en route. 

In answer to the contention of the railroads that the maxi- 
mum of cars and of space when authorized shall be charged 
to the mails in a cost ascertainment over all train runs, and 
to the full length thereof, whether required or used -by the 
mails or not, it is to be said that is an undue extension of 
the readiness-to-serve principle. The department should be 
charged with whatever the service necessarily requires in the 
operations of trains and cars, but beyond this limitation any 
charge of space may not, with propriety, be made against the 
mail service. 

In answer to the department it may be pointed out that 
our obligation under the law may not with propriety be con- 
fined to the ascertainment of cost wtih respect to the space 
system prescribed in the act, but is to be extended to deter- 
mine what cars and space were necessarily operated in con- 
nection therewith in crder that we may determine the fair 
and reascnable compensation to be paid in the future for 
whatever system we may prescribe. To this end we need to 
determine nct only the space that was authorized and re- 
quired by the department during the statistical period, but 
the average service that was necessarilv performed by the 
railroad, and the average service that will be required to be 
performed in connection with either the space basis or the 
weight basis. In short, the primarv cuestion is, what was 
the cost to the railroads fe~ transperting the mail during the 
test period. under the conditions of operation at that time? 

Under any system the depirtment must avthorize R. P. O. 
and apartment cars as the needs of the postal service require. 
Under any space system authorizaticns ef cars for storage 
cof mails and lesser space units must rest with the depart- 
ment. The extent to which, in practical operation of trains, 
the authorized space requires complementary space, rests 
largely with the practical men who control and direct the 
make-up and movement of trains. It is impractical, if not 
impossible, to examine each train movement on each of the 
1,800 space mail routes of the country to ascertain whether 
or not in every instance there had been, during the test 
period, the most economical operation of trains and cars. 
The question is to be determined on the basis of the fair 
average conditions as to operation and service, with due con- 
sideraticn cf the interests of the department and the railroads. 

A oreat deol of evidence and much space on brief are de- 
voted to a cla'm of injustice in charging to mails excess space 
in a car or part of a car furnished by the railroads which were 
larger than the authorizations. For example, the carrier fur- 
nished a 70-foot car to fulfill a 60-foot authorization, or a 
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70 or 60-foot car in fulfillment of a 30-foot authorization. 
Under any system that may be devised for ascertaining the 
compensation to be paid carriers for transportation of mail 
for many years to come the cars now possessed by the rail- 
roads must be used. It is not disputed that these cars were 
acquired and put into service with the approval of the de- 
partment. They constitute the only equipment for mail 
transportation the railroads possess. It is not fair to them 
that no share of the excess space operated should be counted 
against the mails during the test period. 

One possible method of apportionment of the disputed 
space, to be discussed more fully hereafter, is as follows: 
The entire space in full cars is assigned to the service for 
which operated, together with the used or authorized space 
in all other cars, and the entire unused, unauthorized and 
unoccupied space in such other cars is then apportioned 
according to the used and authorized space in the other than 
full cars. According to this method, the unauthorized space 
charged to the mail space would exceed the authorized by 
19.4 per cent as against a corresponding figure produced by 
the railroads of 31.2 per cent and by the department of 4.5 
per cent, as shown above. 


Cost of the Service. 


A question that is first presented for determination with 
respect to the cost of the service is what is the actual revenue 
and expense per 60-foot-car mile in the mail service. To 
answer this question involves two separate processes: 1, The 
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tives of the department assert that much of the space assigned 
by railroads to the mail service was not necessarily run in 
connection with that service. According to railroad Exhibit 
No. 6, the distribution of train space on 140 Class I roads 
for the 35 days of the test period was as follows: 

The witness for the railroads then made a distribution of 
item No. 4 according to the space occupied by each service 
in mixed cars, as interpreted by him. The preceding per- 
centages then became: passenger and baggage, 76.99; ex- 
press, 13.87; grand total mail, authorized and unauthorized, 
9.14. The authorized mail space was 6.966 per cent of the 
total train space; that is, the total mail space exceeded the 
authorized by 31.2 per cent. 

The witnesses for the department, by transferring from 
mail service to passenger service a certain amount of the 
space charged against the mail service in the railroad ex- 
hibits, as before stated, arrived at the figure of 7.28 per cent 
as that chargeable to the mail service. The authorized space 
alone was 6.96 per cent of the total. The total mail space 
in plan 2 of the department, as given above, exceeds the 
authorized by only 4.5 per cent. In other words, the au- 
thorized mail space must be increased 31.2 per cent accord- 
ing to the railroads’ claim, and 4.5 per cent according to the 
more liberal of the two department plans, in order to arrive 
at the train space, chargeable to the mail service. 

If the full cars are charged to the service for which they 
were run as actually measured, and if all of the unauthor- 
ized, excess, and unused space in combination and mixed 
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division of revenues and expenses as between the freight and 
passenger services, including in the latter the mail and ex- 
press; and, 2, the subdivision between passenger proper, in- 
cluding baggage and miscellaneous express, and mail. Sub- 
stantial agreement was reached as to the first of these proc- 
esses for the month of April, 1917, but wide differences exist 
between the parties in the application of the data underlying 
the second process. 

The result of the separation between freight and passenger 
train service is shown below: 

Both exhibits agree in computing the operating revenues 
per 60-foot passenger-train car-mile at 25.9 cents. Owing 
to the relatively small differences in operating expenses shown 
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in the foregoing table, it does not seem necessary to go ex- 
tensively into the methods of making the separation of ex- 
pense. We, therefore, are justified in finding that for the 
Class I roads covered in the exhibits, the operating expense 
for the month of April, 1917, per 60-foot passenger-train 
car-mile, was 19.7 cents. 

There is practically no dispute about the total amount of 
space actually run in passenger trains. But the representa- 


cars is divided according to the used space in the other than 
full cars, the authorized being counted as the used in the 
case of the mail, we reach the following result: . 

Car-foot mileage—millions. Test period. (All 


roads reporting.) 
A! SEE Sa 


Mixed and 
combination cars 








Class of service Full Share of Total Per 
cars Used’? unused cent 
Fassenger, baggage and miscel- 

DME : catacdtocenaeanee-es 12,996 1,349 $11 14,856 78.06 
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DE hbase nie atoms aatews *760 592 224 1,576 8.29 

a nkns eae ee 15,398 2,635 998 19,031 100.00 


1 Authorized in the case of mail. ? Includes 32.2 millions not authorized. 


According to the preceding, the mail space necessarily oper- 
ated in excess of the authorized was 19.4 per cent of the 
authorized. As above stated, this is in contrast with the 4.5 
per cent according to the department exhibits and the 31.2 
according to the railroad exhibits. 

Using the data in department Exhibit 74, we find that 
for the 16,051,577,390 car-foot-miles included, the passenger- 
train operating expenses were $52,922,238 for April, 1917. 
Of this amount the direct allocations were: Passenger, 
$5,073,340; express, $23,020; mail, $132,374. The re- 
mainder, $47,693,504, should be apportioned on a car-foot- 
mile basis; that is, 8.29 per cent should be assigned to mail, 
or $3,953,791. Adding the $132,374 directly assigned, we 
have a total of $4,086,165 chargable for the mail proportion 
of the car-foot-mile service above indicated. The 16,051,- 
577,390 passenger-train car-foot-miles are equivalent to 267,- 
526,290 60-foot car miles. But of these only 8.92 per cent, 
or 22,177,929, are mail-car miles. This gives an operating 
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expense per 60-foot mail-car mile operated of 18.4 cents. If 
the operated mail-car mileage is taken at 19.4 per cent of the 
authorized, the authorized car-miles included would be 18,- 
574,481, and the expense per authorized mail-car mile be- 
comes 22 cents. In other words, under this calculation, the 
present mail-space rates allowed the railroads approximately 
covered operating expenses in April, 1917, but allowed little, 
if anything, for taxes and return on investment. Apportion- 
ments of property to the various services were made by rail- 
roads and the department, but the dispute as to unauthorized 
space affects these apportionments as well as those relating 
to operating expenses. According to the department Exhibit 
74, it would appear for the passenger-train service of the 
roads included, the taxes were $3,219,721; the equipment 
and joint-facility rents $555,406; and 6 per cent on the in- 
vestment, $221,955,996. One-twelfth of the latter combined 
with the two preceding items gives $22,271,460. Of this, 
8.29 is chargeable to mail service for the month, or $1,846,- 
304. Per authorized car-mile this is equivalent to 9.9 cents. 
The total rate per 60-foot authorized car-mile thus becomes 
31.9 cents. The actual mail revenue given in this exhibit 
for April is $4,379,420. Per authorized 60-foot-car mile 
this averages 23.6 cents. 

But there are other methods of obtaining an estimate of 
the amount of mail pay that should have been received by 
the railroads in April, 1917. Exhibit 51 of the department 
gives the equated 60-foot-car miles as 252,195,307 for the 
service authorized as of March 27, 1917. On the basis of 
the passenger-train 60-foot-car mile revenue, passenger, ex- 
press, and mail combined, shown by the department Exhibit 
No. 74 for April, 1917, 26.94 cents, the total pay per annum 
would be $67,941,416. This would allow nothing for the 
empty space necessarily hauled in furnishing the authorized 
space. Increased by the 4.5 per cent, being the proportion 
of empty space for which the department concedes responsi- 
bility, the amount becomes nearly $71,000,000 per annum 
and increased 19.4 per cent in accordance with the plan of 
space apportionment explained above the amount becomes 
$81,122,050. 

If the 60-foot express-car mile revenue be used—that 
is, 21.66 cents derived from department Exhibit No. 74, 
the annual pay would be $54,625,503 and, with the 
4.5 per cent added, about $57,000,000. If the express- 
car foot-mile revenue shown on the same_ exhibit 
under plan 1 be used a larger figure is obtained. 
The railroads would add 31.2 per cent instead of 4.5 per 
cent, and in addition would allow something for the emer- 
gency service not included in the authorizations. 

According to department Exhibit No. 11, the computed 
annual mail ton-miles for the year 1917 were 826,090,715. 
At 4.5 cents per ton-mile, which is the ton-mile payment 
to the railroads by express companies in April, 1917, for 
all classes of express, the mail pay would be $37,174,082. 
This would take no acount of the fact that the average load 
per car is heavier for express than for mail, a large part 
of the mail being transported in cars with distributing facili- 
ties. It would seem to follow that the rate per ton-mile for 
mail should be higher than for express. The car-mile basis 
seems the more nearly proper one in comparing mail and 
express payments to the railroads. At the express car-mile 
revenue of 21.66 cents shown in department Exhibit No. 74, 
the 252,195,307 authorized car-miles would yield $54,625,- 
503.49. In railroad Exhibit No. 3, 22.1 cents is shown 
as the express revenue per 60-foot-car mile. If this is ap- 
plied to the 333,891,255 total 60-foot mail-car miles claimed 
by the railroads, the annual mail pay as of April, 1917, 
becomes $73,789,967. 

Exhibit No. 38 of the department shows for each railroad 
carrying the mails the numbers of the space routes ; the num- 
bers of former weight routes or parts of routes covered by 
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such space routes with their termini and length; the year 
the mails last weighed on the former weight routes; the 
average daily weight of mails ascertained from such weigh- 
ings; the annual rate of pay for transportation and railway 
post-office car service as adjusted under the provisions of the 
act of 1873 and amending acts, based upon the average daily 
weights of mails taken at last weighing on such routes; the 
average daily weights as ascertained by the weighing of the 
test period; and the annual rate of pay applicable under the 
weight basis of 1873. It also shows for routes continued on 
the weight basis the same character of information. The re- 
sults for all railroad companies are shown to be as follows: 
Annual rate ef pay under adjustments upon the weight 
basis under the provisions of the act of 1873 and 
amending acts: 


NI Bo cha 6.5.5 in cciars vs, vinre/eXdm WE ON Ges oe $58,186.630.27 
Railway post-office cars 3,977,675.03 


MN oad gccitet ac ec ca cocacuccceeeeee ~ $62,164,305.30 





Annual rate of pay applicable to weights of mali ascer- - 
tained by special weighing, March 27 to April 30, 1917: 

PE Bert ac Wan Ship va ah 5 HR COREE MOS $65,569,234.07 

3,977 ,675.03 


8 ERED Ae RNR Se Se $69,546,909.10 


We are not impressed with the argument advanced by the 
department to the effect that if payment for the service is 
reasonable on the average, that railroads not operated under 
average conditions may with propriety be required to perform 
the service at or below cost; or that the relationship of the 
government to the railroads is such that we may require them 
to transport mail at lower rates than would otherwise be fair 
and reasonable. Reduced to its last analysis, the claim is 
that because the public is peculiarly interested in transporta- 
tion of the mails, and the railroads are quasi-public utilities, 
they may be. with propriety, required to transport mail for 
the government at rates lower than we would be justified in 
prescribing under ordinary circumstances and conditions. 
The necessary corollary is that any resulting deficiency must 
be made up from other traffic. We have examined the con- 
ditions under which the mails are transported, and have not 
found that the nature of mail transportation service is so 
distinguished from ordinary transportation business that any 
departure from the ordinary rules for determination of the 
reasonableness of rates and compensation is justifiable. 

In many respects the mail service required differs from 
that connected with any other. For example, the service 
must be furnished on demand and must be given preference 
over any other service performed by railroad passenger trains; 
and extraordinary care and attention must be given to speed 
and connections with other trains under penalty of a fine for 
failure to deliver. 

These distinguishing features and a number of others 
indicate that in some respects the conditions ef service are 
more exacting and burdensome than conditions with respect 
to other services in passenger trains. The matters referred 
to by the department should have consideration in fixing fair 
and reasonable rates and compensation, but they do not 
justify us in prescribing unreasonably low rates for such 
service. 

At the hearing the department and the railroads each sub- 
mitted a plan for the ascertainment of payment for mail 
transportation and methods of operation of the service. The 
department plan proposes a continuance of the existing space- 
basis system with certain modifications. 

Department Exhibit 81 shows the estimated and appor- 
tioned expense, including the directly allocated expense, for 
the mails, and the net income at the same rate per car-mile 
as the railroads derive from the carriage of express, based 
on like estimates and apportionments. On this basis a uni- 
form rate is deduced which is applied to the authorizations 
as of March 27, 1917. It is contended by the department 
that the fair and reasonable rate or compensation for the 
transportation and service, on the bases of estimated cost 
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and fair return, should not exceed $54,415,778.96 per annum 
on the basis of the authorization on the date named, or 21.5 
cents, or pro ratio thereof, a 60-foot-car mile of service for 
any unit of space. 

It is asserted by the department that the space-basis sys- 
tem has operated satisfactorily so far as the administration 
of it is concerned; that it has been administered fairly and 
in keeping with the spirit of the law, and has been applied 
uniformly throughout the country; that it has permitted of 
departmental economies not possible under the weight-basis 
system, and that it has saved the government large sums of 
money. ‘The system is a new one, and the proposed changes 
in the plan are those that have been found from experience 
to be necessary in order to do justice to the railroads and the 
department. 

The specific advantages of the space-basis system are 
asserted by the department to be that only the service spe- 


cifically authorized is required of the railroads, and all- 


service authorized and performed is paid for; that it enables 
the department to better control dispatches of mails and to 
maintain closer supervision of the service; that it insures a 
better adjustment of the postal service to the needs of the 
department; that it conserves car equipment; that it compen- 
sates for unusual variation in the volume of the mails, and 
for all emergency service; that it harmonizes with the greater 
use of terminal railway post-offices; that it will tend to 
standardize cars and car units; that it gives recognition to 
frequency of service which is ignored under a weight basis; 
and that it is a practicable, equitable and satisfactory system 
under the condition of mail transportation in this country. 

The railroads contend that the plan of the department 
based upon the payment fixed in the law will result in grossly 
inadequate payment to them, and that the proposed modifica- 
tions of the rules do not cure the deficiencies in the system 
which its operation has disclosed. 

The railroads further contend that the deficiencies in- 
herent in any space-basis system as a measure of payment 
for service grow out of four circumstances: (1) In ignoring 
weight, it is irresponsive to the volume of traffic handled by 
the railroads either collectively or individually, is therefore 
unjust and incorrect in principle as applied to the entire 
traffic, and results in an inequitable distribution of pay 
among the several lines and routes; (2) it does not conform 
pay to train operation and train consist; (3) it necessarily 
involves the substitution of count for measurement with re- 
spect to 55 per cent of the authorizations made; (4) in its 
final results it is dependent upon administrative interpre- 
tations and rulings. 

It is pointed out by the railroads that the effect of the 
space basis has been to reduce their pay approximately 20 
per cent below that accruing from its original installation, 
accompanied by. an increase of more than 20 per cent in the 
volume of the traffic. 

The plan proposed by the railroads is a weight-basis sys- 
tem, except only so far as R. P. O. apartment cars and closed- 
pouch service are concerned. The transportation of the cars 
is to be paid for on the basis of a car-mile rate with respect 
to the linear feet of distributing space in each car. The 
plan of payment is modeled after the weight basis as pro- 
vided in the law of 1873, but is simplified in some respects. 
Weights are to be ascertained annually on the plan under 
which weights have been taken in the past, except that rail- 
road employees are to do the weighing, and that the cost of 
the field work shall be borne by the railroads. 

The plan is designed for uniform application throughout 
the country, but a “differential” of 33 1/3 per cent higher 
rates is suggested for application in New England territory, 
including Lang Island, where, it is asserted, relatively higher 
operating costs prevail in connection with the mail service 
than in other parts of the country. 
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It is estimated by the railroads that their basis of payment, 
if applied to the weights of mail hauled, and the service 
performed by them during the month of April, 1917, allow- 
ing for 7 per cent profit on the value of the property and for 
the New England differential, but not for a short-line-rail- 
road differential suggested would yield them an annual com- 
pensation of $95,034,182. 

With respect to the weight basis the railroads contend: (1) 
That payment according to the weight carried is the only 
basis of payment for transportation of mail matter which 
properly measures the volume of the traffic handled, makes 
proper distribution of the pay according to the relative 
amount of traffic handled, and is in keeping with ordinary 
principles applied to the assessment of charges for trans- 
portation of property; (2) that under the weight basis pay 
may be, and is, made for each separate class of service ad- 
justed to particular characteristics; (3) the weight basis is 
founded on correct principles; the weight hauled and the dis- 
tance of the hauls are the prime factors; it insures direct 
response to the volume of the traffic, either as a whole or by 
individual railroads; (4) it is only by the adoption and 
maintenance of a weight-basis system that a rational scheme 
of payment can be determined, which will readily respond to 
an increase in the amount of mail matter transported; (5) 
that it is easily applied, and reduces to a minimum depart- 
ment rule and regulation. 

With respect to the proposed plan of the railroads the 
department asserts that the rates would yield the railroads 
annual compensation greatly in excess of that which is fair 
and reasonable for service performed; that in many respects 
the rates would result in inequalities of payment between 
railroads, and that the rates are all unduly high because 
based on excessive and unreasonable calculations as to space 
operated. 


Reasonableness of the Present Rates 


Throughout the proceeding the railroads asserted that rates 
and compensation received by them for transportation of the 
mails and services connected therewith were and are much 
lower than reasonable; that the annual aggregate payment is 
unremunerative and unduly low, and that it is not equitably 
distributed as between railroads. It is asserted that this 
is shown by comparisons of the growth of the mails trans- 
ported with the payment therefor. Exhibits filed by the 
railroads show that between 1900 and 1917, postal revenues 
increased from $102,354,579 to $329,726,116, or 222 per 
cent, while railway-mail pay increased from $37,315,724 to 
$62,750,557, or 68 per cent. Between 1907 and 1918 postal 
revenues very nearly doubled, while railway-mail payment 
increased but 13 per cent. It is shown that postal receipts 
from 1900 to 1918 increased over 200 per cent, and that the 
percentage thereof paid to railroads has declined over 50 
per cent. 

The mail service of railroads in 1898 amounted to 272.- 
714,000 ton-miles. In 1917, as shown by the weights of the 
test period, the ton-miles of service were 826,090,000. It is 
asserted by the railroads that this shows that the service in- 
creased 202.91 per cent, while the pay was increased about 
80 per cent. 

It is shown that during the period from 1898 to 1917 the 
work performed by railroads in handling freight as meas- 
ured by ton-miles of revenue freight increased 246 per cent. 
The growth of mail and freight traffic was about the same in 
percentage. The increase in freight revenue was 222 per 
cent. There was during the period a decline in ton-mile 
earnings of from 7.53 to 7.15 mills, or 5 per cent. If the 


decrease in the ton-mile rate for mails was the same, rail- 
road earnings from the increased: mail traffic in 1917 would 
have been $98,640,000. During the same period passengers 
carried 1 mile increased from 13,000,000,000 to 39,000,- 
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000,000, or 200 per cent, as compared with an increase of 
about 202 per cent in the volume of the mail. The revenue 
per passenger-mile increased from 1.97 cents to 2.09 cents, 
or 6 per cent. Applying the same percentage of increase in 
unit rates for carrying the mail, and allowing for the in- 
crease in the volume of the mail, the railway-mail pay in 
1917, to have kept pace with the relative increase in passen- 
ger revenue, would have been $110,000,000. There are no 
data in the record as to ton-miles of express for the same 
period, but from 1908 to 1917 the express revenue of the 
railroads increased 312.67 per cent. A similar increase in 
mail revenue would have produced $141,440,000. If out of 
the increased postal receipts of 1917 the railroads had re- 
ceived the same percentage as in 1898, payments for the 
mail would have been, in the aggregate $126,960,000. 

It is also contended by the railroads that existing rates 
for mail transportation are unduly low as compared with 
rates for transportation of the same or analogous articles by 
freight or express. Freight-traffic officers in the eastern, 
southern, western and New England territories made studies 
of the earnings from mail traffic as compared with earnings 
from freight traffic. It is asserted that 60 per cent of mail 
tonnage, consisting of parcel post, is directly competitive 
with railroad freight service. ‘That is to say, the owner 
of articles transported may and does, at his election, employ 
the service of the department, conducted for it by the rail- 
roads on their passenger trains, or the freight service of the 
railroads on their freight trains. It is further insisted that 
in arriving at a reasonable basis and scale of rates for the 
transportation of this matter by mail consideration should be 
given to the rates charged for the transportation of the same 
articles by freight, with proper allowance for the superior 
character and greater cost of the mail service. 


What Should Be the Basis of Payment? 


Determination of a basis upon which the compensation of 
railroads for transporting the mails of the country should 
be computed has been a perplexing problem from the begin- 
ning. The service is varied in character and is rendered 
under such conditions with regard to speed and care that no 
system has yet been devised that has met the approval of 


both the department and the railroads. 


In 1876 the President appointed a commission known as 
the Hubbard commission, to investigate and report on the 
subject of railway-mail pay. In April, 1878, it recommended 
that a system which recognized space, cost and speed should 
be established. Other commissions or committees of the 
Congress or the department made reports to the Congress in 
1883, 1901, 1911 and 1914. Each recommended the adop- 
tion of some space system, except the Wolcott-Loud commis- 
sion in 1901, one member of which, in a separate report, 
favored the space basis. The commission of 1883 recom- 
mended a system which would take into consideration 
“weight, space and speed.” The report of a committee in 
1914 was to the effect that the space basis should be adopted. 


‘The latter report resulted in the passage of the act under 


which this proceeding was instituted. 

During all these years there has been ceaseless controversy 
between the railroads and the department. The chief con- 
tention of the former has been that payments have been 
unreasonably low for the service rendered. On the other 
hand, the department has contended, with equal earnestness, 
that payments have been greater than the required service 
warranted. The successive investigations were confronted 
with the same difficulty of determining the cost of the service 
on any basis. In the instant proceeding extraordinary efforts 
have been made to determine the cost to the railroads. The 
results obtained are fairly open to criticism in some respects; 
nevertheless, we have before us enough reliable data to en- 
able us to reach an approximation of the cost of the service 
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as a guide to the establishment of rates of compensation to 
the railroads that shall be fair and reasonable. Having 
reached this conclusion, we are confronted with the problem 
of the manner in which the service shall be stated to deter- 
mine its amount as the basis of payment. 

Rapid development of the parcel-post service has made 
variation in the volume of the mail from day to day an in- 
creasingly important element. It is obvious that weight of 
the mail taken once for one month and dating from the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, is by no means as accurate an 
ascertainment of the volume of the movement for the entire 
year as is required for the application of a ton-mile rate. 
It may be conceded that weights taken once a year involve 
less uncertainty with respect to a measure of the volume of 
the traffic than weights taken once in four years, but such a 
degree of uncertainty would still remain as would doubtless 
perpetuate the controversies that have been the common ex- 
perience of the past years. 

According to authorizations of March 17, 1917, 48.79 per 
cent of the total payment to railroads was made for trans- 
portation in full cars. Of this 30.90 per cent was for trans- 
portation in R. P. O. cars. The largest quantity of mail is 
transported in full storage cars. The average load in tu'? 
storage cars was about 6.5 tons. A steel storage car weighs 
50 tons. The average load in R. P. O. cars was about 2.5 
tons, and the weight of the car about 60 tons. If the rail- 
road is required to haul 50 tons of car-weight in hauling 
6.5 tons of mail, and 60 tons of car-weight in hauling 2.5 
tons of mail, the chief source of expense is in transportation 
of the car. For example, if one mail route transports in a 
car 2 tons of mail the haulage necessary, counting the weight 
of the car at 50 tons, is 52 tons; and if over another route 10 
tons is hauled in the car, the total weight would be 60 tons. 
The relation between the two routes, so far as expense is con- 
cerned, is more nearly 52 to 60 tons, and not 2 to 10 tons, 
not counting the cost of loading and unloading. 

The railroads insist that variation in storage-car loading 
over different routes and in different parts of the country is 
so marked that the space-basis system is not, and can not be 
made, responsive to the volume of the service. Full storage- 
car loadings are shown for 30 states of the Union. In 4 
states the average loading during the week of April 12 to 18, 
1917, was below 5,000 pounds; in 11 between 5,000 to 
10,000 pounds; in 9 between 10,000 and 15,000; in 3 be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000; in 2 between 20,000 and 25,000; 
and in 1 over 25,000. The assertion is that the space basis 
gives no recognition to the differences in weight and therefore 
is improper. The criticism as applied to the system of rates 
applicable to storage cars now in effect is not without some 
merit. It is shown of record that on routes over which large 
quantities of storage mail are regularly transported there has 
been the largest percentage of reduction of revenue since the 
space-basis system was established. If this be admitted, 
and if it be conceded that the heavy storage routes are now 
underpaid, it does not follow that any space-basis system 
of rates should be condemned. We might with equal pro- 
priety condemn the weight-basis system because under the 
per-ton-mile rates proposed by the railroads in this case solid 
trains of heavily loaded storage cars for long distances would 
yield much greater relative revenue than would result from: 
the movement of lighter loaded cars for short distances. The 
fact is that the storage-car load moving over any particular 
route does not vary to any material extent from year to year, 
and therefore it is feasible to so fix the rates per car-mile as 
to give due recognition to heavier loading in such cars. 

In mixed cars where the smaller units of space are re- 
quired and authorized weight is not the chief element of the 
service. On the other hand, it seems practicable by an ad- 
justment of rates per unit on the space basis to take into con- 
sideration the peculiar features of the mixed-car service. 
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Service in R. P. O. and apartment cars is such that the 
weight of the mails forms an insignificant element of trans- 
portation expense. The average weight of mails in R. P. O. 
cars is about 2.5 tons; in 30-foot apartment cars, less than 1 
ton, and in 15-foot apartment cars, about one-fourth of a 
ton. An R. P. O. car weighs 60 tons, and the average 
weight hauled therein bears so little relation to the weight 
of the car that the increase in the cost to the railroad because 
of the load of mail can hardly be computed. The same thing 
is to be said of the apartment cars. The railroads in their 
plan propose that the linear feet of distributing facilities in 
the car shall be the basis of payment, rather than the weight 
of the load of mail. 

The space basis encourages the use of cars and space in 
trains to the extent that they are needed to meet the require- 
ments of the mail service. Under a weight basis there is no 
special incentive for either the department or the railroads 
to economize in the use of cars, or space in cars. 

The space-basis system has been in operation with respect 
to 90 per cent of the volume of the mail transported for about 
three years. It has been in operation for the larger part of 
the time when conditions with respect to rail transportation 
were not normal. Early in 1918 many passenger trains were 
withdrawn from service in all parts of the country, and there 
were many changes of routes and authorizations consequent 
thereupon that probably would not have otherwise been made. 
There was insistent demand upon the department from the 
railroads to consolidate and increase loading wherever pos- 
sible, and to conserve the use of equipment to the utmost 
extent. It is doubtless true that during the test period con- 
ditions were about normal. That period, however, was only 
five months after the system had been initiated. At that time 
it was still a new system to the department and the railroads 
alike. Its installation and operation have evidenced no 
break in the continuity of mail movement throughout the 
country and the three years of its duration has demonstrated 
that it is a workable system. 

Defects in the administration of the system have been 
acknowledged by the department, and suggestions have been 
made by it with a view to their correction. The record dis- 
closes others which may be avoided in rules to be prescribed. 
For example, from the exhibit filed by the department on 
argument, heretofore reproduced, it appears that on Septembr 
30, 1917, one year after the space basis was established, the 
payment for emergency authorizations amounted to $90,- 
473.10. On June 30, 1919, the payment for this class of 
service was $782,820.75, or an increase of about 765 per 
cent. This marked increase in emergency authorizations 
indicates, if it does not demonstrate, that the department has 
not made its regular authorizations large enough to care for 
the mails tendered to the railroads from day to day. Regular 
space authorizations which continue indefinitely enable the 
railroads to make their train consists to conform thereto, and 
reduce to a minimum the opportunity for controversy and 
dispute. 

It is essential to the social and commercial life of the 
nation that the mails shall be handled promptly and trans- 
ported rapidly from point to point throughout the country. 
To insure this it is necessary that control of transportation 
of the mails by railroad should be lodged with the post- 
master general. He does, and he should, designate the trains 
in which the mails shall be carried; the kind of cars, and 
the manner of movement between designated points so as to 
best serve the interests of the people; and, in general, he must 
hav administrative control of the transmission of the mails 
by railroad as well as by other means. This control he 
should exercise, no matter how the service is stated as the 
basis of payment for it. It is in the interest of the govern- 
ment to have the compensation fixed on a basis that will en- 
able the department to so supervise the service as will insure 
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a wise and judicious expenditure of the public money, and 
at the some time encourage the use of railroad facilities so as 
to minimize economic waste. 


Side, Terminal, and Transfer Service. 


Side, terminal and transfer service consists of carrying 
the mails between railroad stations and post-offices and be- 
tween railroad stations. 

Railroads have performed the service since 1873, at least. 
Payment for the service has at no time been separately pro- 
vided, but has been included in the line rate. When the 
weight basis was established in 1873 railroads continued to 
perform the service without special contract. At its incep- 
tion, and for many years thereafter, this character of service 
was relatively unimportant. In later years, and especially 
since the passage of the parcel-post law, the service has be- 
come a distinct financial burden upon some railroads. This 
is especially true as regards short lines, where it frequently 
happens that the side and terminal service costs represent a 
large part of or even exceed the total payment. The amount 
of the service on one route differs materially from that on 
another. It is therefore inequitable as between railroads to 
include the payment for the service in the line rate. Rail- 
roads that perform the service at relatively great expense are 
underpaid, and those that have little of the service to per- 
form or perform it at small expense are overpaid. Neither 
is it possible to fix one rate that will result in fair and rea- 
sonable compensation to each railroad. 

There is every reason from an economic standpoint why 
the railroads should continue to perform the service. It is 
a most important service to the public. The people have to 
pay for it in the end. The arrangement that will result in 
the least expenditure of the public money, and at the same 
time do justice to the railroads should be adopted. The 
railroads are on the ground, and doubtless can perform the 
service more cheaply than anyone else. If in all cases the 
department must provide for the performance of the service 
it would either have to require postmasters to do it, which 
might result in demands for increased compensation, or to 
employ contract mail messenger service, which service can 
rarely be obtained as cheaply, or under the circumstances, as 
reasonably, as the railroads can perform it. 

We do not understand that the railroads object to perform- 
ing the service, but in case they do perform it they ask to 
receive fair and reasonable compensation therefor. This 
they are entitled to, and rules and regulations can be made 
that will insure it. 


Short-Line Railroads. 


There are many so-called short-line railroads in the coun- 
try. Most of them transport the mails. It is estimated by 
the department that the total pay to short-line railroads on 
account of transporting the mails for the year 1917 was about 
$800,000. Compared with the aggregate payment to all 
railroads the amount is small, but to some short lines the 
payment for transporting the mails is an important consid- 
eration. 

The short lines were represented by special counsel, who 
contend that because of greater operating expenses they are 
entitled to higher rates of pay than may be found reasonable 
for trunk-line railroads. 

The department contends that if there is to be a differential 
allowed the short lines over the rates prescribed for trunk 
lines the amount of it should be measured by the net income, 
3.06 cents per car-mile, realized by the trunk lines. 

It is not practicable to prescribe rates for short lines that 
in each instance will produce the same relative return. It is 
equally impracticable to base rates on the cost of the service 
as shown by each one. We can approach substantial justice 
to them by treating them so as to give due recognition to their 
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passenger operating revenues on the average, as compared 
with the average of similar revenues of the trunk lines. Much 
of the service by short lines is authorized in the lesser units, 
and comparatively higher rates for such units might, in a 
’ measure, furnish nearer adequate payment for the service they 
perferm. Many of them perform a great deal of side, ter- 
minal and transfer service, the expense of which is to be 
hereafter assumed by the department. 

The rates we prescribe will in some instances represent a 
reduction in the annual compensation of some short lines. 
This, however, does not mean that the rates are not fair and 
reasonable. On some short lines rates on the weight basis 
of 1873 have yielded as high as $1.49 per ton per mile. 
This occurred where the amount of mail was comparatively 
large and the movement but one round trip a day. In order, 
however, that the short lines shall receive due recognition of 
the conditions under which they operate a provision for a 
minimum payment may be made on all mail routes. 


Application of Rates Found Reasonable 


At the hearing the department objected to evidence sub- 
mitted by the railroads to show that operating costs had ma- 
terially increased during the year 1918. The ground of the 
objection appears to be that ascertainment of cost of the 
service as of the test period could not be used as the basis for 
rates at a later period and under other circumstances. 

The railroads contend that the operating costs of April, 
1917, are a conservative average of costs throughout the 
period from November 1, 1916, to December 31, 1917, and 
that wage and price levels have greatly increased since the 
last-named date. It is asserted by the railroads that wage 
and price levels from January 1, 1918, to the date of hearing 
and since were fairly represented by the operating costs of 
the months of October and November, 1918, at which time 
most wage increases had taken place, and had been made 
retroactive to the first of the year. A study of operating 
costs for the months of October and November, 1918, made 
by the railroads, based on the cost of operation per train-mile, 
as disclosed by our records and the records of the Railroad 
Administration, was, as asserted by the railroads, an increase 
in operating expenses of about 49 per cent per train-mile 
1918 over 1917. During the period, it is asserted by the 
railroads, there has been additional capital investment on 
steam roads of $578,396,428. Adding to the investment in 
road and equipment as of December 31, 1917, the additions 
to capital account during the year 1918 and dividing the 
same between passenger and freight, and between passenger, 
mail and express, and apportioning the taxes of 1918, ex- 
cluding income taxes, and allowing for the percentage of 
increase in cost of operation at 45 per cent, the railroads cal- 
culate that the revenue sufficient to pay operating expenses 
and taxes and a return of 7 per cent on the value of the prop- 
erty devoted to the mail service in the year 1918 exceeds by 
more: than 30 per cent a similar yield for 1917. 

The railroads contend that under the department plan of 
apportioning expenses as between freight and passenger, a 
total compensation sufficient to pay operating expenses com- 
puted on the basis of the railroad apportionment of space, 
taxes, and a 7 per cent return upon investment under the 
conditions of 1918 is $121,675,988 as compared wth $93,- 
981,267 required to produce the same result in 1917. The 
former amount exceeds the latter by more than 30 per cent. 
It is insisted by the carriers that upon the basis of these fig- 
ures they are justified in suggesting the addition of 30 per 
cent to the scale of rates that may be found reasonable under 
the conditions of 1917 as the basis of reasonable compensa- 
tion to be applied for the future and to the period since 
January 1, 1918. 

It is the contention of counsel for the short lines that we 
have jurisdiction to fix fair and reasonable rates of mail 
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pay for each of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1916, and 
ending June 30, 1919; and to readjust the rates at any time 
after the lapse of six months from the entry of an order by 
us. It is also contended that we have power to direct the 
postmaster general to pay reparation to certain railroads 
where they were required to perform side and terminal serv- 
ices for payment alleged to be unfair and unreasonable. 

Under the law, as we construe it, we are empowered to fix 
fair and reasonable rates from the date the rates named in 
the statute became effective. When we have made finding, 
any questions with respect to readjustment of payment rest, 
under the law, with the postmaster general. We have no 
jurisdiction in this proceeding to award reparation to any 
railroad as the result of our findings. 

We do not find that the New England railroads should be 
given an increase of 33 1/3 per cent over the rates prescribed 
as generally applicable. As tables already presented have 
shown, the space basis is in itself more favorable to the New 
England carriers in general than the weight basis. The fail- 
ure of the weight system to afford adequate payment for 
transportation of the mails arose chiefly because it gave no 
recognition to frequency of service except, of course, in the 
case of R. P. O. cars. The hauls of mail in New England 
are comparatively short, and mail is carried on a larger num- 
ber of trains than the average. In the scale we prescribe due 
recognition is given to frequency of service, and the rela- 
tively higher rates for smaller units will yield to the carriers- 
in the New England territory a greater compensation tham 
they have enjoyed in the past. 

In addition to this we provide that the carriers in New 
England, as elsewhere, shall be relieved from the cost to them 
of side and terminal services. 

While the passenger operating expenses in New England 
are somewhat higher on the average than in the country as a 
whole, this is not true of all the New England lines, and 
there are many carriers in other parts of the country whose 
situation is equally unfavorable. 

On the whole, reasonable payment is provided for the 
railroads. Doubtless there will result here and there some 
mequality or injustice to particular roads which may require 
readjustment. Earnest and hearty co-operation between 
representatives of the department and the railroads to carry 
out the plan prescribed will go far to insure that the mails 
of the country will be transported under conditions that will 
conserve the public interest and the railroad interest, and 
will at the same time reduce to a minimum the controversies 
and misunderstandings of past years. 





Photo from International Film Service. 


Floods in the South. Bridge Over the Chattahoochee a 
West Point, La., two Spans of Which Were Pein 
Carried Away 
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Mr. Hines Asks Co-Operation of Shippers 


IRECTOR GENERAL Hrnes has issued the following 
statement to the shippers of the United States: 
“Indications are that the demand for transporta- 
tion during the remainder of January and February will be 
extraordinarily heavy for this season of the year, and I take 
this means, first, of giving assurance that the Railroad 
Administration proposes until the last day of federal con- 
trol to make every effort to meet this extraordinary demand 
as fully as possible and, second, of pointing out some of 
the limitations which are operative now and which will con- 
tinue to be for some time to come upon the performance of 
full transportation service. 

“For the week ended January 3, 1920, the number of cars 
of revenue freight loaded show an increase of 162,228 cars 
over the same week of 1919 and an increase of 216,269 cars 
over the same week of 1918. ‘There is promise of even 
greater increase as the winter progresses. 

“This increased demand is doubtless due largely to the 
fact that as a result of the cessation of industrial activity 
following the signing of the armistice business was in abey- 
ance in the spring of 1919, as was indicated by the fact that 
there were large surpluses of cars in all parts of the United 
States lying idle during those months. Business was again 
interfered with by the abnormal difficulties due to the coal 
strike in November and December, but since then the accu- 
mulated business has been demanding transportation with a 
rush. 

“The equipment available, despite the great use to which 
it has been put, is in practically normal condition at the 
present time and has been constantly improved since the 
shopmen’s strike in August, 1919, which materially inter- 
fered with repairs. 

“In the three years preceding federal control the average 
number of freight cars acquired per year (including equip- 
ment rebuilt at company shops) was 97,158, and after allow- 
ing for retirements the net average addition was only 9,627 
cars per year. During the two years of federal control the 
average number of freight cars acquired per year will be 
approximately 84,500, and after allowing for retirements 
the net average addition will not be greatly in excess of the 
average net additions during the preceding three years. Dur- 
ing these two years no freight cars could be acquired in 
addition to cars ordered prior thereto but delivered during 
federal control, except a total of 100,000 freight cars, all 
of which are included in the average per year above stated 
for the two years of federal control. The 100,000 cars were 
ordered in 1918 and represented the maximum for which 
material and labor could be obtained, in view of the demands 
for other war necessities. It was impracticable in this order 
to provide for any additional refrigerator, stock, or flat cars, 
and there is an especially serious shortage in these classes of 
equipment. No freight cars could be ordered in 1919. This 
was due to the clearly understood policy of Congress in favor 
of the early return of the railroads to private ownership and 
because of the resulting lack of appropriations to be used for 
new capital expenditures. 

“In February, 1919, I recommended a definite extension 
of federal control, and gave as one of the important reasons 
the fact that it would admit of entering at once upon an 
extensive program for increasing the equipment and improv- 
ing the terminal and other facilities of the railroads to take 
care of the growing business of the country. This view was 
not acted upon, and no program for acquiring important 
amounts of additional equipment has yet been entered upon. 
In October, 1919, I pointed out the pressing needs of the 
situation to the chairmen of the congressional committees, 
and the matter has been specifically brought to the attention 
of the railroad companies. 
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“But the Railroad Administration has not at any time 
been, and of course is not now, in position to obtain the addi- 
tional new equipment which is needed. Such equipment is 
chargeable to capital account, and of course therefore must 
be paid for by the railroad companies. 

“To make this inadequate amount of equipment go as 
far as possible the Railroad Administration has pooled 
equipment in order to equalize the supply as far as possible 
and give all shippers as equal treatment as possible under 
the circumstances; has made use of the permit system in 
order to avoid accumulations; has appointed special ter- 
minal committees to speed up the movement of freight 
through terminals where a great deal of delay has occurred 
in the past; during the prevalence of difficult situations in 
the wheat-growing territory has given preference to the load- 
ing of wheat on the ground; has placed the refrigerator car 
supply of the country under one agency to get the maximum 
utility out of all such cars available; has carried on a con- 
stant campaign to bring about heavier loading of equipment 
during the prevalence of the greatest need for the movement 
of coal and at the present time has given coal preference for 
loading in open-top equipment; has eliminated circuitous 
routes as far as practicable; has transferred locomotives at 
different times to the portions of the country where they were 
needed the most; and has given special attention through 
centralized agencies to take care of seasonal requirements 
and meet peculiar conditions which have resulted from bad 
weather and certain drought conditions, and in every way 
has tried to the very utmost to make the equipment and loco- 
motives available do the greatest possible amount of service. 

“By reason of these expedients of unification the railroads 
were enabled in the fall of 1919 to handle an exceptionally 
large business under exceptionally difficult conditions. The 
postponement of buying in the spring concentrated an ex- 
traordinary demand for commodities in the fall. For ex- 
ample, there was an exceptionally small output of coal in the 
first six months of the year and a consequent intense demand 
for coal in the fall. Beginning with a movement of 11,000,- 
000 tons of coal per week early in September, the railroads 
built up this movement to over 13,000,000 tons in the week 
ending October 25, making an average weekly movement 
largely in excess of any pre-war movement. At the very time 
when the demands of business of all sorts were becoming 
most pressing, the necessity arose for moving the wheat crop. 
From July 6 to December 26, 76 per cent of the wheat crop 
was moved from the farms; the volume moved was 645,318,- 
000 bushels—7,940,000 bushels more than had been moved 
during the same period of 1918. 

“The problem has been intensified by the falling off in 
loading per car from 1918, when under pressure of the war 
very heavy loading was secured. The loading per loaded 
freight car fell from an average of 29.2 tons in the first 11 
months of 1918 to 27.8 tons for the same period of 1919, or 
a decrease of 4.89 per cent, this representing a loss of more 
than 105,000 cars available for loading. This falling off 
has occurred in spite of continued efforts of the Railroad 
Administration, assisted by the cooperation of many shippers. 

“Nevertheless, the Railroad Administration proposes to 
continue to utilize to the end of federal operation all the 
advantages given by unified control; it wishes to give ship- 
pers this assurance and to ask their continued cooperation.” 





Tue SouTHERN Paciric Company: has applied to the Railroad 
Commission of California for authority to lease its tracks be- 
tween Seeley. Cal., and El Centro to the San Diego & Arizona. 
It is declared in the petition that the lease is desired because 
the public interest will be best served by the use of the line for 
the through service of the San Diego & Arizona rather than to 
make Seeley a junction point. 




















New York Railroad Club Holds Annual Dinner 


Singing of Miss “Bobby” Besler and Address by Job E. Hedges 
Features of Big Meeting 


their guests attended the annual dinner of that organi- 

zation held in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on the evening of Thursday, January 15. 
The dinner was the first affair of its kind to be held by the 
club and the large attendance as well as the presence of a 
large number of the leaders in the railway and railway supply 
business in the vicinity of New York indicate how great was 
the measure of the dinner’s success. 

The dinner was presided over by H. C. Manchester, super- 
intendent of motive power of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, who is president of the club, and H. H. Vreeland, 
of New York, who has been associated with the club in 
various official capacities from its early days, was toastmaster. 
The diners were also addressed by Job E. Hedges, a lawyer 
of New York, and at present receiver of the New York Rail- 
ways Company, operating the green car lines in New York 
City. 

The entertainment feature of the evening was the singing 
of Miss “Bobby” Besler, daughter of W. G. Besler, president 
of the Central of New Jersey. Miss Besler was in France for 
18 months with the Y. M. C. A. in the A. E. F. and she made 
a special hit by leading mass singing by the diners of those 
songs which she had used when in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Mr. Manchester made the address of welcome. He has 
only recently been elected president and so he took advantage 
of the occasion to present for the club to Miles Bronson, 
general superintendent of the electric division of the New 
York Central, the retiring president, a silver loving cup in 
appreciation of Mr. Bronson’s services to the club as its 
president. 

Mr. Vreeland in his remarks outlined briefly the history 
of the New York Railroad Club and emphasized its import- 
ance as a means of education and advancement for the 
younger men in the railway field. 

Mr. Hedges spoke of his problem as receiver of the New 
York Railways Company and emphasized how difficult it 
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was to secure a favorable public opinion in favor of rate 
adjustments permitting a proper return on the property with 
which he was connected, or others like it, as well as proper 
expansion and development. 

“The most difficult, the most necessary and the most trying 
thing under our form of government,” he said, “is to create a 
public opinion on any topic, and as the country gets larger 
and the people more numerous and the questions more com- 
plicated, it is absolutely impossible for the general public to 
understand all the peculiar problems that affect the general 
public. And it is not remarkable that they don’t understand 
them, because the public itself can only understand, as a rule, 
one topic at a time, that in which it is most interested and 
which most vitally affects it, and therefore every man’s public 
is that part of the general public in which he lives and with 
whom he has a kindred topic. People talk idly and glibly 
about appealing to public opinion, as if it were a sort of 
general arbiter of all our questions. As a matter of fact, the 
general public only know something where it immediately 
affects them. Now, whether in New York City, only by way 
of illustration, there should be accorded an increase of rate, 
it doesn’t settle the question of the attitude of the public to 
the transportation problems at all. It only settles the attitude 
of the public toward a particular transportation problem at 
a particular time. And therefore every big industry in these 
United States, no matter what it is, will never be perma- 
nently successful in establishing itself with the general public 
until it educates the general public along its own-lines and 
its thoughts as it grows. And that applies to everything. 

“T wouldn’t want any one in this room to think that I am 
unintelligent enough to assume that I know much about the 
railroad business, but I know this—or at least I believe it— 
that the railroad business would never find itself in its present 
unfortunate condition if it had educated the public as it 
progressed from the beginning until now. Government can 
do much, not everything. The public schools are a great 
desideratum and a necessary part of our national education. 
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The public schools cannot do everything. The public schools 
can teach enough of language, or ordinary history, of middle- 
class education, so that a person need not go wrong if he 
desires not to go wrong. Anything beyond that of public 
education must be done by individuals. It isn’t their con- 
tractual civic obligation to do it, because the state is supposed 
to do it, but the sensible thing is to anticipate our position 
by having people with full knowledge of the facts. 

“T can understand, from reading, that when railroads were 
projected, in many cases they had to be projected practically 
by force. There is no doubt about it. There wasn’t every 
mind in the United States that could understand or vision 
the proposition of extending a railroad from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific. There were very few minds big enough 
in vision to understand that on these roads rested the success 
and advantage of the people who opposed them. Nothing 
remarkable about that; and the men who took those roads 
and made them took chances with everything. I can under- 
stand that in cities where subjects are made a matter of 
discussion for the advantage of the discussers, the general 
public stands on the side line as a sort of umpire of the 
game. There is no difficulty about appreciating that. But 
the crowd on the side lines would consider it their problem 
if they knew what it was all about. I assume that there 
are doctors who can prescribe something which will stop 
pneumonia and save a life, and yet there are homely remedies 
that help—to wear rubbers or to carry an umbrella is of some 
assistance. But you cannot describe rubbers and an umbrella 
in long and scientific words. Therefore, there is no reaction 
in favor of the proposition that if you had those things you 
needn’t hire longer words at a higher price. . . . 

“Now, therefore, the final question of all these topics, rail- 
road or otherwise, is how can people active in a particular 
industry so educate a public with which they are brought in 
contact, regardless of other questions affecting the public, 
that they are thinking in the same terms of language. And 
you cannot persuade the average mind unless you can talk 
in the same language that that mind uses. The average 
mind knows about a dividend. Of course, everybody does 
that. But the relationship of construction to cost of produc- 
tion, to wage, to return on capital, is predicated on the intelli- 
gence a man happens to have in his own particular line, and 
if from that you can argue by analogy of the bigger topic, 
why, the proposition is solved. 

“Take this city. Within two years there has been taken out 
of the transit securities—we won’t discuss why—two hundred 
of millions of dollars of values. Those securities represent 
that diminution in the markets where securities are sold and 
purchased. Now, if that can happen with five millions of 
people listening to this discussion, and waiting for their rep- 
resentatives to settle it, what right have you or I as railroad 
men to assume that that public can be informed within ninety 
days, and the thought only taken up when the discussion is 
placed before public officials by petition. 

“Now, the deduction from that is that in a great republic 
like this—-and its test of stability is its test of numbers— 
you cannot expect intellectually that a hundred millions of 
people can understand one-tenth of the topics proposed to 
them when many men of intellect and without morals, or of 
understanding, or without understanding, are taking the 
destructive and not the constructive side. It seems strange 
that after we have been a nation 143 years, that railroads 
have to argue for their rights; that. people who hold stocks 
and bonds and want to use these transportation companies, 
and freight and passenger traffic, whatever it may be—that 
they have got to be continually besieging some one to let them 
live, to beg the public to let them serve the public. Why 


isn’t the public taking the initiative and putting them in the 
way of getting the best service out of them? I want to say 
—and I am convinced of it the more I read and observe— 
that every industry has got to educate its own immediate 
public, and that specialized education plus the education of 
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the schools is the only thing that will preserve Americanism.” 

E. C. Stokes, ex-Governor of New Jersey, was also to have 
spoken but was unable to attend because of illness. 

The dinner was arranged by a dinner committee consisting 
of C. C. Castle, vice-president of the National Railway 
Appliance Company; D. W. Pye, president of the Tuco 
Products Corporation, and Roy V. Wright, managing editor 
of the Railway Age. 


Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers 


HE SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was held in New York on 
January 21 and 22, 1920, inclusive. The program 

for this meeting included business sessions on the morning 
and afternoon of January 21, with the president’s reception 
in the evening, and an excursion to the Port of Embarkation 
of the United States Army at Hoboken, N. J., and the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard on the morning of January 22, with an in- 
formal smoker that evening. 

The Special Committee to report on Stresses in Railroad 
Track presented its second progress report on Wednesday 
morning. This was presented under the following headings: 
Tests to Determine the Effects of Speed and Counterbalance 
on Stresses in Rail; Track Depression; Depression, Flexure 
and Bearing Pressure of Cross Ties and, Transmission of 
Pressure in Ballast. The committee has been co-operating 
with a similar committee of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association and the report was presented simultaneously 
to the two societies. , 

The most important feature of Wednesday’s session was 
the discussion of the report of the Committee cn Develop- 
ment which suggested the basis for desirable changes in the 
activities of the society. From this discussion the sense of 
the meeting was developed and crystallized in the form of 
resolutions which are to be submitted to members for a letter 
ballot. These resolutions outline in a concrete way the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Development and are so 
worded that action on them on the part of the members of 
the Society will be determinative of policy. In brief, the 
recommendations of the Committee provide the basis for both 
the internal and the external development of the Society and 
that the Society adopt the principle of becoming active in 
national, economic, industrial and civic affairs and for that 
purpose enter into co-operation with other engineering or- 
ganizations of the country and that a national engineering 
organization be formed with the purpose of considering all 
matters of common interest to these professions and to fur- 
ther the public welfare wherever technical knowledge and 
training are involved. 

The following officers and directors were elected for the 
year 1920: President, Arthur P. Davis; vice-presidents, 
Francis Lee Stuart and R. A. Cummings; treasurer, Arthur 
S. Tuttle; directors C. W. Hudson, Carleton Greene, John 
A. O’Connor, J. C. Hoyt, Anson Marston and D. C. Henny. 





CANADIAN Pactric Dance. After the departure of the last 
train from the Windsor street station of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Montreal, Quebec, on the evening of December 31, 
the huge waiting room and concourse of the station were 
turned over to the road’s employees for their annual enter- 
tainment and New Year’s Eve ball. Approximately 6,000: 
employees attended as guests of the executive officers of the 
company. This is the first instance on record where an 
entire station of the size of the Windsor street station has- 
been wholly turned over to employees, for entertainment 
purposes. 











Report of the Division of Public Service 


Its Business Is to Represent the Interests of the Traveling 
Public and the Shippers 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has made public the 

annual report of Max Thalen, director of the Division 

of Public Service, to Director General Hines for the year 
1919. This is to be followed by reports of the other divi- 
sions, which will be released from time to time. 

“The Division of Public Service is in effect a full-fledged 
railroad commission or public service commission operating 
within the Railroad Administration,” says the report. “It is 
an agency to which the public may appeal informally by 
letter or in person for redress from unjust, unreasonable or 
discriminatory railroad rates or service, with assurance of 
prompt, courteous and sympathetic consideration. 

“This division was created for the purpose of insuring 
that the interest and the point of view of the shipping and 
the traveling public receive full consideration in all action 
taken by the Railroad Administration. The advice of the 
division is asked in all matters of importance affecting the 
public. 

“In importance, the adjustments range from the installa- 
tion of additional passenger trains down to the inclusion in 
the menu of the dining cars of the ‘St. Louisan’ of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of shredded wheat biscuit at the request 
of a passenger who stated that he missed this particular 
form of nourishment on that train for the first time in six 
years.” 

An analysis of the service complaints handled by the divi- 
sion from February 1, 1919, to December 1, 1919, apart 
from those handled by the Bureau for Suggestions and Com- 
plaints showed that 20 involved consolidated ticket offices, 
64 express service, 172 freight service, 52 grade crossings, 
598 passenger service, 75 spur tracks, 108 station facilities, 
110 station service, 39 miscellaneous complaints and 418 
car shortage. 

“In each of these cases,” the report says, “personal atten- 
tion has been given to the complaint and every effort made 
to develop the facts and to have a just and reasonable service 
established in case it was not already in existence. Many 
of the matters listed involved large questions of policy which 
it was necessary to consider with other divisions of the Rail- 
road Administration and in some instances with the director 
general personally.” Thirty-eight requests for service im- 
provements were investigated directly on the ground by a 
representative of the division. 


Railway Service Adjustments 


The report cites the following important railroad service 
adjustments effected in 1919 in which the divisions of oper- 
ation, traffic and public service, working with the regional 
directors and federal managers, were concerned: 

1. The restoration of passenger service following the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Up to June 30, 1919, 11,461,758 pas- 
senger-train miles were reinstated out of a total of 67,290,562 
eliminated up to December 31, 1918. 

2. Many readjustments of passenger train schedules have 
been secured in order to effect improved connections and to 
provide more adequate and convenient service for commuter 
traffic. 

3. Accommodations for the public at passenger stations 
have been improved. 

4. Additional freight trains have been put on where exist- 
ing service was inadequate, faster schedules have been estab- 
lished in some instances, especially for perishables and live 


stock, and schedules have been readjusted to provide better: 
through service. 

5. Modified instructions were formulated and issued cov- 
ering the operation of the “sailing day” plan, meeting as 
nearly as possible the objections of all concerned. Complaints 
on this subject have been subsequently only occasional and. 
sporadic. 

6. The division has given individual attention to many 
complaints of car shortage from all sections of the country. 

The report outlines the appointment of special terminal 
committees in 73 of the more important terminals of the 
country for the purpose of doing everything in their power to 
expedite car movement and to increase freight car efficiency. 
Representatives of the Railroad Administration and of the 
shippers’ organizations serve on these committees, and the 
report sets forth that constructive results of a high order have 
been secured. 

Until this division was created, the report says, there was 
no public regulatory authority anywhere in the United States 
with jurisdiction over interstate passenger service, while as 
to interstate freight service the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was limited to certain matters of car . 
service and of safety. In complaints affecting railroad ser- 
vice the Division of Public Service acts in conjunction with 
the divisions of traffic and operation. Investigations are con- 
ducted through the regional directors or federal managers of 
the various railroads. When deemed necessary a representa- 
tive of the division makes personal investigation on the 
ground. The division also acts in co-operation with the 
several state railroad commissions in matters of local railroad 
service, safety and equipment. 


Duties of Division 


The Division of Public Service performs the following 
duties among others: 

(1) Receives, follows up and makes disposition of com- 
plaints from the public concerning rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations and practices affecting freight, 
passenger and express traffic of carriers under federal control. 

(2) Exercises joint jurisdiction with the Division of 
Traffic over the establishment and modification of rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices affect- 
ing freight, passenger and express traffic and over the vari- 
ous freight-traffic committees of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

(3) Receives, follows up and makes disposition of com- 
plaints from the public concerning railroad service matters— 
freight, passenger and express. 

(4) Acts as a “friend at court” for the short-line railroads. 

(5) Supervises the relationship between the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the state railroad commissions and other 
local public authorities. 

The division was created on February 9, 1918, and joined 
with the Division of Accounting, with Charles A. Prouty as 
director. On February 1, 1919, the division was organized 
separately, with Max Thelen as director. 

The report outlines the steps taken to protect the interest 
of the public in all rate changes made through tariffs filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the director 
general of railroads as the agent of the President under the 
federal control act. 

Subsequent to the creation of the Division of Public Ser- 
vice, it was provided that all proposed changes in rates: 
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should first be drawn to the attention of this division with 
opportunity to be heard. All changes in rates made subse- 
quent to the establishment of the Division of Public Service 
are made with the concurrence, express or implied, of that 
division, provided that if the director of traffic and the direc- 
tor of public service are unable to agree the matter may be 
taken to the director general personally for his decision. 

For the purpose of giving consideration to petitions for 
modifications of existing freight rates, rules and regulations, 
freight traffic committees conveniently located in the various 
sections of the country were established by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in the summer of 1918. These committees con- 
sist of representatives of the carriers and of the shippers. 

“The shippers’ representatives on these committees,” the 
report says, “are appointed by the director of the division on 
the recommendation of the various shippers’ organizations. 
Originally the carriers had one more representative than the 
shippers on each of these committees, but in February, 1919, 
this was changed to give both carriers and shippers equal 
representation.” 

The report outlines the methods used by the various com- 
mittees in handling applications for changes in rates, and 
sets forth in detail the regulations issued during the year 
designed to expedite the procedure and insure the efficient 
handling of these applications. After the various commit- 
tees have passed upon these applications they are forwarded 
to Washington, where the Division of Public Service is given 
an opportunity to pass upon them. 

“Between July 1, 1918, and November 30, 1919, inclu- 
sive,” the report says, “18,570 freight rate authorities were 
issued authorizing the filing of rate changes with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. During the same period 21,262 
applications for freight rate authorities were submitted by 
the various freight traffic committees. Many of these appli- 
cations have been denied and a few are still under active 
investigation.” 

The report outlines the steps taken by the directors of traffic 
and public service to cut down the time consumed in dispos- 
ing of freight rate applications, which resulted in a substan- 
tial reduction. 

An analysis of the freight rate authorities issued during 
July to November, inclusive, 1919, shows that the average 
length of time between the date of docketing the request for 
rate change by the freight traffic committee affected and the 
forwarding of the application to Washington was 1 month and 
28 days. The average time during which the applications 
were pending before the divisions of traffic and public ser- 
vice in Washington was less than 14 days. 

So great has been the improvement in the handling of 
these matters by the various freight traffic committees and so 
speedy the final determination of most of the matters sub- 
mitted that only few complaints as to delay have come to the 
Division of Public Service during the last six months of 
1919, according to the report. 

In six important rate cases the Railroad Administration 
sought the advice of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in 155 cases proposed rate changes were taken up with 
the state railroad commissions affected. An analysis of 
freight rate authorities issued in June, July, August and 
September, 1919, presented in the report, shows that 70 per 
cent of the rate changes agreed to were reductions made at 
the request of shippers, 9 per cent reductions made at the 
request of carriers, 6 per cent advances made at the request 
of carriers, 3 per cent advances made to meet Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decisions, and the remainder miscellane- 
ous changes. 

“Of the rate changes made since August 1, 1919,” the 
report says, “63 per cent affected only interstate rates and 37 
per cent included intrastate rates. Of the interstate rate 
changes 76 per cent were reductions, 12 per cent advances, 
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7 per cent combined reductions and advances, and 5 per cent 
advances to meet decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Of the changes in intrastate rates, 88 per cent were 
reductions, 8 per cent were advances and reductions com- 
bined, and 4 per cent were corrections of errors.”’ 

“Prior to October, 1919,” the report says, “the Division 
of Public Service was not consulted as to changes in existing 
passenger fares. The division, however, handled a number 
of complaints as to passenger fares and made satisfactory 
adjustments in all of them except in the matter of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada and other intermountain states for a 
reduction of their main line passenger fares to the basis ef 
3 cents per mile. The division handled 246 applications of 
the American Railway Express Company for changes in rates 
and service, of which 234 have been granted. Forty of these 
applications were suspended for investigation by the division 
and 19 were referred to interested state commissions for ad- 
vice and suggestions. 

Changes in Rates, Rules and Regulations 

The report cites the following important changes in rates, 
rules and regulations made by the Railroad Administration 
subsequent to June, 1918: 

(1) Reduction of 10 cents per ton in rates on specified 
road-making materials when consigned to and the freight 
charges paid by federal, state, county, parish, township or 
municipal governments, to encourage road building. 

(2) Consolidated Classification No. 1. 

(3) Revision of grain rates, placing primary markets on 
a proper relative adjustment. 

(4) Uniform rules and regulations governing the handling 
of transportation of live stock. 

(5) Export class and commodity rates from central terri- 
tory to South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

(6) Establishment of import and export rates via Pacific 
coast ports. 

(7) Establishment in connection with Inland Waterways 
Division of through rates by water and rail, and by rail and 
water via Mississippi river and Warrior river. 

(8) Increase in minimum weights on grain and grain 
products for the purpose of increasing car efficiency and to 
meet emergency, such minimum weights to expire not later 
than March 31, 1920. 

(9) Emergency storage charges for the detention of re- 
frigerator cars and of cars loaded with lumber held for re- 
consignment—to secure release of badly needed equipment. 

(10) General adjustment of Oklahoma class and com- 
modity rates. 

(11) Establishment of uniform express packing rules. 

(12) Perfecting of arrangement by which certain classes 
of cases request that reparations may be paid to shippers is 
made by the Railroad Administration to Interstate Commerce 
Commission, no claim to be declined without prior conference 
with the Division of Public Service. 

Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints 

The Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints was estab- 
lished in the summer of 1918 as an agency to which the 
public might make complaints, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as to the service which was being rendered by.the Rail- 
road Administration. On receipt of these complaints or 
suggestions the bureau takes the matter up with the proper 
authorities and sees to it “that relief is accorded where 
merited.” 

The report sets forth that up to December 1, 1919, the 
bureau received a total of 26,055 initial letters. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, 3,702 were received. In November, 1919, the 
number had dwindled to 691. 

“The falling off in the number of initial letters re- 
ceived,” says the report, “is probably due both to the wear- 
ing off of the novelty of the bureau and to the improved ser- 
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vice, both freight and passenger, which has been rendered 
by the Railroad Administration during the progress of fed- 
eral control. The letters received by the bureau cover almost 
every branch of railroad service, particularly in connection 
with the transportation of passenger, freight and express.” 

The report sets forth the following list of subjects handled 
by the bureau in which relief has been secured, the subjects 
in which the largest number of adjustments have been made 
appearing first: Changes in and additions to passenger 
train schedules; improvement in handling of freight at 
junctions; changes in hours of service; establishment or pro- 
tection of train connections; addition of cars to crowded pas- 
senger trains; repairs of and additions to passenger and 
freight facilities; improvement in heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and sanitation on trains and in stations; removal of 
incompetent or discourteous employees; additional employees; 
improvements in express service; improvements in dining- 
car administration and operation; additions to dining-car 
means; construction of shelter sheds for passengers; protec- 
tion of railroad grade-crossings; enforcement of safety rules; 
additional freight service; interchangeable acceptance of 
tickets; handling of trains in stations; arrests and convic- 
tions for pilfering freight; carrying passengers on local 
freight trains; sale of daily newspapers on trains; and pro- 
viding seats for pay passengers against passes. 

The statistical record of the business handled by the Bu- 
-teau for Suggestions and Complaints, the report says, does 
not present a true measure of the value of the bureau to the 
Railroad Administration, to the railroads and to the public. 
The very existence of the bureau has given the traveling and 
shipping public assurance that it had a “friend at court,” 
and through the instrumentality of the bureau local officials 
of the Railroad Administration have been given an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the point of view of the pub- 
lic in many instances in which this opportunity would not 
otherwise have been afforded. 


Short Line Railroad Section 


The Short Line Railroad Section of the Division of Pub- 
lic Service, the report sets forth, handled during the year a 
variety of complaints and requests for assistance from the 
2,500 short-line roads. The report outlines the following 
matters in which action important to the short-line roads 
was taken: 

(1) Reasonable and satisfactory bases were agreed upon 
for charges for the making of repairs upon short-line equip- 
ment and for locomotive rentals. 

(2) The right of short-line railroads eligible to receive a 
co-operative contract to file waiver of claims entitling them 
to two days’ reclaim on per diem charges, and also repara- 
tion for diversion of competitive freight, was established. 

(3) It was decided that refunds and reparations should 
date back to April 1, 1918, both for lines entering into the 
co-operative contract and. for those filing waiver of claims. 

The report sets forth that the Division of Public Service 
is the point of contact between the Railroad Administration 
and the state railroad and public service commissions, and 
outlines the steps taken in February, 1919, to clarify the 
relationship between the administration and the state com- 
missions and to establish a plan of co-operation. The result 
of a conference held in Washington, February, 1919, was a 
general order issued by the director general which established 
a general basis for co-operation. Under the provisions of 
this order, the report says, the Railroad Administration and 
nearly all the state commissions have worked together in 
complete accord, each party animated by a desire for har- 
monious and effective action in the public interest. 

The report outlines the steps taken to clear up confusion 
and embarrassment arising with reference to the financing 
of public improvements affecting railroad properties, ordered 
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by state commissions and other local public authorities, and 
says: 

“While the inability of many of the railroad corporations 
to do financing during the period of federal control and the 
condition of the accounts as between the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and some of the railroad corporations have been such 
as to preclude in many cases the financing of proposed pub- 
lic improvements by or on account of the railroad corpora- 
tions, there have nevertheless been many cases in which local 
public improvements involving charges to capital account of 
the railroad corporations have been carried forward under 
the instructions of the director general.”’ 

The report outlines the close touch which the Division of 
Public Service has kept throughout the year with the various 
organizations of shippers in dealing with various problems. 
confronting them. 

The report also shows in detail the modifications in 1919 
of general orders issued prior to the armistice. 

The work of the Car Service Committee, which was headed 
by the director of the Division of Public Service, is also 
covered by the report. The report, commenting on car con- 
ditions, said: 

“The Car Service Committee has drawn attention to the 
necessity in the public interest of the following two steps as 
vital to enable the transportation system of this country to 
meet the heavy requirements which will undoubtedly be made 
thereon during the year 1920: 

“1. Continuation of pooling of freight-car equipment and 
motive power. It is conservatively estimated that the in- 
creased utility of the freight-car equipment resulting from 
such pooling amounted in 1919 to at least 15 per cent. 

“2. The prompt construction of a large amount of addi- 
tional freight-car equipment of various types, including box 
cars, refrigerator cars, gondolas and hoppers, flat cars and 
stock cars. 

“Unless both the foregoing measures are energetically 
adopted, the transportation system of the country may find 
itself unable to handle the nation’s requirements for the trans- 
portation of freight in the late summer and the fall of 1920.” 


Manufacturers’ Associations 
Favor Cummins Bill 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT was presented to Senator 
"| Canaan and Representative Esch on January 14 by a 

delegation of business men expressly authorized to repre- 
sent the manufacturers’ organizations of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, West Virginia, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Missouri, Alabama, Montana, California, Kansas, Dela- 
ware and South Dakota: 

“We believe that most of the manufacturers in other states 
are in accord with our views. 

“We feel that the time has come for the enactment of 
fundamental laws which, when private operation is restored, 
will enable the railroads to render adequate transportation 
service. 

“We believe that most of the admirable provisions of the 
House bill (except the labor provisions) should be enacted 
into law, but we believe that a fundamental plan must be 
added to it if private operation is to be successful. 

“We, therefore, favor the essential features of the plan 
which are set forth in Section 6 of the Senate bill. 

“We believe that equally important with the rate-making 
rules is adequate safeguards against the possible interruption 
of transportation service. We believe that this vital problem 
is approached courageously by the Senate bill, and that 
the minimum of relief that should be afforded is some form 
of compulsory arbitration.” 
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Southern Pacific Lines north of Ashland have been ordered 
transferred from the North Western to the Central Western 
region. 


Drilling for oil is the object of certain lessees who have 
taken possession of some tracts of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s land in Montana. 


A fire in the freight yard of the New York Central at De- 
Witt, N. Y., near Syracuse on the 16th of January, damaged 
the coal storage building to the amount of $50,000. 


A fire in the Boston & Maine yard at Boston, Mass., on the 
18th of January destroyed two wooden three-story buildings con- 
taining the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association and a 
freight office; estimated loss, $80,000. 


The Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, heretofore under 
the jurisdiction of Federal Manager C. W. Galloway, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been ordered by the director general of 
railroads to be placed under the jurisdiction of M. C. Byers, 
federal manager of the Western Maryland. 


Fines amounting to $1,200 were imposed on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company in the United States District 
Court at Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 12, for violation of the 
law limiting the length of time which animals may be kept 
in cars without being taken out for water and rest. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, in response to a 
request made by Engineering Council, has appointed a special 
committee to consider the advisability of submitting the question 
of the establishment of a National Public Works Department to 
a referendum by the Chambers of Commerce throughout the 

country. 


Senator Smoot of Utah has introduced a bill in the interest 
of many of the short line railroads which would exempt from 
the provisions of Section 10 of the Clayton act any railroad all 
of whose stock or property is owned by a person or corporation 
whose plant, shops, mills, or factories such railroad is prin- 
cipally engaged in serving, and also any director, agent, man- 
ager or officer of such railroad. ‘ 


The airplane mail carriers between New York and Chicago 
are using new and larger machines having a capacity of 1,500 
Ib., and the postmaster at New York announces a new time 
table as follows: Leave the flying field at Newark, N. J., 10 
miles west of New York, at 6:30 a. m.; arrive at Cleveland 11:30 
a. m.; Chicago, 2:30 p.m. The eastward trip begins at Chicago 
at 6 a. m. and the mail is due at the New York post office at 
5 p.m. Trips are made each day except Monday. Coincident 
with this announcement comes the report from Washington that 
the House has refused to make any appropriation for the use 
of the post office department in carrying letters by airplane for 
the next fiscal year. The Congressmen, however, are said to 
intend, not discontinuance of the service, but the establishment 
of a separate air service department to take the place of the 
activities in this field of the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department, the services of which 
different departments are said to overlap. 


The Safety Section of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration reports that in the month of October, on the railroads 
operated by the government, 194 employees were killed and 9,776 
injured, a decrease as compared with October, 1918, of 105 killed 
and 2,056 injured. These and other data are shown in Safety 
Bulletin, No. 11, issued on January 15. For the ten months 
ending with October the casualties to employees numbered 27,037 
less than in the same period of 1918. Looking at this statement, 
A. F. Duffy, manager of the section, calls on safety supervisors 
to visualize a crowd of 27,000 healthy and whole-bodied em- 
ployees and renew their efforts to stimulate everybody to do 


still better. Estimating that 85 per cent of accidents to presons 
are preventable, he calls for a further large reduction. He finds 
from his records that where the attendance at the regular safety 
committee meetings has been kept up to a high standard, the 
accident reduction shows progress, while in cases where the at- 
tendance has fallen off and interest has slackened, the accident 
record shows an increase. Supervisors are called on to see that 
attendance and personnel are maintained. 


Railway Brotherhood to Make Clothing 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers has bought four clothing factories, and 
promises to reduce prices from 25 to 60 per cent. The factories 
include knitting and underwear companies at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
a glove factory at Williamston, Mich., and a tubing factory, 
making tubing used in gloves, in Watertown, N. Y. Unverified 
reports of such action have been in circulation since the authori- 
zation of such a campaign at the national convention of the 
brotherhood in Detroit, Mich., in September, 1919. The present 
report has been confirmed by officers of the brotherhood, who 
announce that the purchases thus far consummated represent 
an initial investment of approximately $1,000,000 and are “but 
the first steps” in a campaign to reduce the cost of living for 
members of the brotherhood. It is proposed to sell to the mem- 
bers of all railway brotherhoods. 


Restore the Human Links 


Our salvation depends on wage earners and wage payers get- 
ting together as never before. Let the human links between 
wages, personal output and private management be restored. 
This is a world change. Nevertheless, America, first among the 
nations, must come to it or the very conditions of her democ- 
racy will go to the scrap heap. The country today is in the 
throes of a personal revival. Opinion, both public and private, 
is forcing the issue of personal output on the workers, on the 
brotherhoods, on the employers. And the public is willing to 
pay for the new industrial spirit in lavish fashion. Let super- 
vision and regulation by the Government take note of these 
things. Until something is done by the Government along these 
lines to stimulate the private manager and the personal out- 
put of the railroad workers rates, wages and financial adjust- 
ments will continue to see-saw with leaks in the human equip- 
ment. For the rest be is remembered that as champions of 
the new industrial alignment there is now everywhere in Amer- 
ica a Governor Coolidge and a Police Commissioner Curtis in 
the background—James O. Fagan in N. Y. Times. 


Mexican Government Policy Hampers 
Railroad Fuel Oil Supply 


The policy of the Mexican government in the restriction of 
development of American oil properties in Mexico is seriously 
hampering the supply of Texas railroads with fuel oil. C. N. 
Whitehead, federal manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
System, the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf and the Oklahoma Belt, 
has outlined the present situation in a letter to Allison Mayfield, 
chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission as follows: 

“You will recall that we have made a contract for burning 
Mexican oil in our locomotives, and have incurred a great deal 
of expense in changing engines and constructing storage facili- 
ties. A number of other Texas railroads use Mexican oil. 

“It has come to our attention that the American oil producers 
operating in Mexico are being hampered and harassed by the 
Mexican government to an extent which may prevent deliveries 
of oil to Texas railroads. This would be a great calamity, as 
not enough local oil can be obtained in Texas, at any price, for 
locomotives of those lines, and coal burning engines could not 
be secured in time to prevent a very serious tie-up of tranporta- 
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tion. The situation seems to us of such seriousness as to justify 
us in bringing to the attention of the State Department this 
particular feature of our relations with Mexico, in order that 
arrangements may be made with the Mexican government, if 
possible, to permit free movement of oil for railroad purposes.” 


Director General on Inspecting Tour 


Director General Hines is planning to leave Washington on 
Tuesday, January 27, for an inspection trip over several lines, 
during which he will meet most of the regional directors and 
discuss with them current problems relating to car supply and 
other matters, in an effort to keep the railroad organization 
functioning with the highest efficiency until the end of the period 
of federal control. He will first go over the Baltimore & Ohio, 
to ‘Chicago, where he will meet the three western regional di- 
rectors on January 28; from there to Louisville, where he will 
address the Transportation Club on January 29; back to Chi- 
cago by the Pennsylvania Lines and from Chicago to New York 
over the same lines. At Louisville he will see Regional Director 
Winchell an¢é at New York he will see Regional Directors Har- 
din and Baldwin. 


Aiming at the Bull’s-eye 


The National Republican Club, New York city, proposes 
legislation for restoration of the railroads to their owners as 
follows: 

“Continued general supervision of the roads by the Federal 
Government. 

‘Division of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to administrative and judicial. 

“Enactment of legislation fixing a fair and reasonable scale 
of wages for the railroad employees. 

“No lockout or strike shall take place in the transportation 
service until after an investigation of grievances by an impartial 
committee and the report of the committee has been published. 

“Make such terms as would provide a reasonable return upon 
the investment, and further guarantee an agreed return upon 
railroad securities.” 

This platform was propounded at a meeting in New York on 
January 17. The principal address at the meeting was by William 
Church Osborn, chairman of the executive board of the Texas 
& Pacific. Mr. Osborn referred to the proposed evening-up proc- 
ess, as between weak boards and strong ones as a “take-off.” 
By “take-off” he means that “the Government must take off 
from the big fellow’s earnings enough to keep the little fellow 
from going under.” The day of profit in steam railroads, he is 
convinced, has gone, and it is hopeless to look forward to the 
revival of a system of individualism in their control. The situ- 
ation today is that many railroads are making no profits, while 
a few are making substantial profits. To meet the situation 
created by the existence of strong and weak roads, the prin- 
ciple of the supertax should be applied to railroad earnings. 
After a road is given its fair return of 5% or 6 per cent and 
another 4 per cent for betterment of plant and depletion, I 
would tax each added per cent of earnings on the principle of 
the surtax. The first per cent distributable surplus would be 
taxed, the second per cent would be taxed still more, and so 
on. This scheme is not subject to objections on the ground of 
constitutionality, as are many other schemes, and it would 
eliminate exorbitant profits, which, rightly or wrongly, have be- 
come obnoxious to the people of the United States.” 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University, 
was one of the speakers at the meeting. He exposed the fallacies 
of the Plumb plan in most incisive terms. “To turn over the 
railoads to average men is going to distribute wealth more 
equally while it lasts, but will make no provision for the 
creation of more wealth. There is no way of creating 
wealth except by good business organization and hard 
work. It is essential that men of the type of James J. Hill shall 
continue to lead in our business. I agree that the railroads must 
no longer be run for profit, but to get such men as Hill some 
way must be found to make an appeal to the self-seeking nature 
of men. Some provision must also be made to attract capital. 
In the presentation of socialistic schemes too much attention is 
given to the problem of dividing up the wealth that exists; we 
must in some way stimulate the accumulation of large fortunes 
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to provide more to divide up among us. I venture to say that 
the solution of the problem of efficient railroading will be found 
in making the jobs of managing them more attractive by the 
financial rewards attached to them. This will be more effective 
than any other means.” 

Ivy L. Lee spoke in a similar strain, emphasizing the point 
that undue limitation of profits would destroy those incentives 
which had operated to bring the ablest men into the railroad 
business. It would eliminate those reasons which railroads had 
for practicing economy, and capital would not be attracted to 
the railroads. “The great problem,” he continued, “is to pre- 
vent men and money from going into other lines of endeavor. 
It must be remembered that in so far as improvements are con- 
cerned, the railroads today are stagnant. An officer of the Penn- 
sylvania told me today that only a few days ago had the last 
phase of the great New York improvement, projected in 1902, 
been completed. It took eighteen years to finish that piece of 
work; yet today nothing is being planned by the railroads to 
meet the future. Capital is going into other lines of industry. 
I was told by the member of a great banking firm the pther day 
that they had noe one railroad security in their vaults, but each 
day we see these same people floating bonds for motion-picture 
enterprises, grocery stores, and lyceum circuits.” 

The recommendations for railroad legislation as presented in 
a committee report emphasized the Government’s weakness in 
yielding so completely to the demands of the brotherhoods. 
“The Government has encouraged the expectation on the part 
of organized groups that by a sufficiently aggressive action wages 
could be raised without regard to injury to the service or to 
the rights of the public. With this situation the railroads after 
March 1 will be confronted. The Government has no right to 
leave this matter to be settled by the processes of industrial 
war between the railroad owners and the railroad employees.” 


Wood Preservers’ Convention 


The American Wood Preservers’ Association will hold its 
sixteenth annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
February 10, 11 and 12. This association, which is composed 
largely of railway men, is devoted to the perfection and ex- 
tension of the processes of treating timber for preservation 
against decay and destruction by insects, and in the education 
of the public in the economic value of treated timber. The 
program for the meeting, which follows the line of these objects, 
is as follows: 

TuEspay MorNnING 

Opening exercises and business. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Committee No. 6; preservatives....E. B. Fulks, chairman 
What Light Creosote Oils Have Done in Wood 

ee Re eee rn Ernest Bateman 
Report of Committee No. 10, Non-Pressure 

Lo. Re ee rer te L. L. Hill, chairman 
Perforation of Douglas Fir......cccssccceses E. M. Blake 
The Penetration of Creosote in Various Sizes 

of Sawed Lumber and Round Piling...... Ralph H. Rawsen 


Determination of Water in Creosote Oil Stor- 
SE SE Kah e5 tas ah de ke Fen eeoebanea W. E. Jackson 


WeEpNEsDAY MorNnING 


Report of Committee No. 4-A—Service Records.George E. Rex, chairman 
Ca) The. Service Becorgs.cicscccwscvesvuede Lowry Smith, sub-chairman 
(b) D. L. & W. Service Test Records of ‘ 

Ties C. E. Gosline, sub-chairman 
(c) Southern Pacific, Oakland Long Wharf.F. D. Mattos, sub-chairman 

The Separation of Cross Ties......ccccorcsece H. von Leer : 

Report of Committee No. 5—Plant Operation.W. H. Grady, chairman 

Todine-Starch-Potassium Ferricyanide Color 
Reaction Test to Determine Penetration of 
Zine Chloride in Cross Ties.........+ee+s. Galen Wood 


WeEDNEsDAY AFTERNOON 
Rapid Deterioration of Sap Pine Ties Due to 


Unusual Weather Conditions.............. C. O. Deabler 
Fungi That Attack Cross Ties.........s+0++ C. J. Humphrey 
A Theory on the Mechanism of the Protection 

of Wood by Preservatives. .....++.eeeseees Ernest Bateman 
Results of Preliminary Steaming in Treatment : 

of Air-Seksoned Ties 2... ccccescecceoesvs S. S. Watkins 


TuHurRsDAY MORNING 


Report of Committee No. 9, Terminology....H. B. Hoyt, chairman 
Report of Committee No. 7, Purchase and 5 
Preservation of Treatable Timber.......... H. S. Sackett, chairman 


Report ef Committee No. 8, Wood Block 


Flooring and Paving. ......seeseeeseeceecs F. W. Cherrington, chairman 
Report of Committee No. 4B, Service Records, : 
Flooring and Paving.......csccssserececs Walter Buehler, chairman 


TuurRSDAY AFTERNOON 
Closing Business. 
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Traffic News 
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Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic World, will address 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce on January 27, on 
the Plumb Plan. 


Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars is the amount of 
fines imposed on the Pennsylvania in the United States Court 
at Cleveland, on January 19, for violation of law in not collect- 
ing demurrage on cars of iron ore. 


The director general of railroads has contracted with the 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, of Dubuque, Iowa, for the con- 
struction of a steel transfer barge to be used in connection with 
the railroad incline at East St. Louis, Ill, for handling freight 
by the Mississippi river barges and connecting railroads. 


The consolidated classification committee has issued a docket 
of subjects to be considered at hearings at New York on Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, 4 and 5, Atlanta on February 9 and at Chicago on 
February 16 and 19, for the consideration of petitions from 
shippers for changes in rules, descriptions, ratings and minimum 
weights. 


The rate on coal by water from Hampton Roads and from 
Baltimore to New England points has been advanced 75 cents 
a ton, according to announcements published last week; the rate 
to Providence now is $2.50 a ton. The Shipping Board an- 
nounces that it has been losing money while carrying coal at the 
former rate. 


The American Association of State Highway Officials, at 
its recent convention at Louisville, Ky., instructed its exec- 
utive committee to take steps to impress upon Congress the 
necessity in considering railroad legislation of making provisions 
for more open cars before the opening of the next road building 
season. 


Oscar F. Beil, whese resignation as traffic manager of the 
Crane Company, Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of January 16 (page 270), has also resigned as treasurer of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and E. C. Wetmore, traffic 
manager of the Selton Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, has 
been appointed his successor. 


Thirty-three thousand one hundred and twenty bales of cot- 
ton were loaded into the stcamship Daniel Webster, of the 
United States Shipping Board, at Galveston, Tex., recently 
said to be the largest single cargo of cotton ever loaded into a 
vessel anywhere in the world. This cotton was compressed to 
high density and was valued at $9,300,000. 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, was the 
principal speaker at the eighth annual meeting of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association which was held at Memphis, 
Tenn., on January 20. The afternoon session of the conven- 
tion was devoted to a conference of railroad officers and ship- 
pers and a general discussion followed the address of Mr. 
Markham. 


The El Paso (Texas) Traffic Club was organized on January 
7, and the following officers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, S. H. Wilson, first vice-president, Richard Warren ; second 
vice-president, J. L. Steward; third vice-president, Wade Cun- 
ningham; secretary-treasurer, A. U. Tadlock. Directors: W. S. 
Dawson, general claim agent of the El Paso & Southwestern 
System; W. G. Martindale; W. S. Stallings, district superin- 
tendent of the Pullman Company; E. W. Skipworth; C. C. 
Lassiter; J. H. Pierson; W. R. Brown; O. W. Callahan and 
J. C. Neely. 


Through trains to and from the City of Mexico will not be 
established in the near future notwithstanding numerous pre- 
dictions. According to L. Valdes, general freight and passenger 
agent of the National Railways of Mexico, such action has been 
discussed with the Pullman Car Lines, but owing to the post- 
ponement of the return of the Pullman properties to the owners, 
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the question has been held in abeyance. It is, however, probable, 
according to Mr. Valdes, that when the Pullman Car Lines are 
returned, through sleepers will be run from Mexico City to 
San Antonio, Tex., or St. Louis, Mo. 


The large new docks of Cunard Steamship Line in New 
York harbor, heretofore referred to as under contemplation, 
are to be begun in February, according to an announcement 
by the chief American representative of the line. The location 
of the proposed docks is on the west side of the Hudson river, 
opposite 42d street, New York, and between the freight terminal 
of the New York Central at Weehawken and that of the Erie 
Railroad about two-thirds of a mile south. The plans call for 
eight piers with double-deck steel superstructure, each pier 1,000 
ft. long. Complete power equipment for loading and unloading 
will be provided. 


The Pennsylvania station, Seventh avenue, New York City, 
is used by about 86,700 passengers a day; 32,700 of these to and 
from the west through the Pennsylvania Tunnel, and 54,000 to 
and from the east by the Long Island Railroad trains. The 
Long Island Railrcad, which began its occupancy of the Pennsyl- 
vania station by the use of a small section in the northeast cor- 
ner, now carries an increased number of passengers every month 
and additional platform facilities are being provided. At present 
the Long Island trains use three platforms and five tracks, but 
this capacity will be increased about 40 per cent. Season-ticket 
passengers on the Long Island road in the first nine months of 
1919, numbered 27 per cent more than in the same period of 


1918, 


The Topeka (Kan.) Traffic Association has adopted resolu- 
tions approving the return of the railroads to their owners on 
March 1, opposing provisions in the proposed laws seeking the 
(a) creation of a transportation board, (b) consolidation of 
railroad systems, and (c) limitation of return which carriers 
may earn. The association favors the enactment of laws con- 
fering upon the Interstate Commerce Commission (a) jurisdic- 
tion over the issuance of securities, (b) power to compel joint 
use of terminals and terminal facilities, (c) authority to fix 
specific rates, also minimum and maximum rates, (d) to control 
over additions and extensions, (e) to permit poolings of cars, 
(f) to remove discrimination caused by state authority, and (g) 
to permit consolidations where public service would be served. 


The New York State Barge Canal which, with the Hudson 
river, makes a waterway from Buffalo to New York City, is in 
large measure unused because of inadequate terminal facilities; 
and E. S. Walsh, the state superintendent of public works, tells 
the lawmakers at Albany that they must appropriate $25,000,000 
more in order to get any reasonable benefit from the $164,600,000- 
which already has been spent en the canal. Outstanding claims 
arising out of construction contracts will probably take $10,000,- 
000 from the state treasury and $15,000,000 will be needed to 
build grain elevators. Profitable traffic on the canal is out of 
the question, except with a large movement of grain eastbound; 
and this grain cannot be taken away from the railroads without 
better elevator and storage facilities for export business at New 
York. Under present conditions canal boats bringing grain to 
New York have to wait a long time to get the freight loaded 
into ocean vessels, 


A Highway Transport conference will be held at Chicago, 
January 24 to 31, inclusive, one of the sessions of which will 
be devoted to the general subject of “The Motor Truck and 
Railroad Freighting.” This session, which will be held on the 
evening of Monday, January 26, will be opened by an address 
by W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, who will speak on “Costs and Service Com- 
parison.” The discussion on this subject is to be started by 
Frank T. Bently, traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Company. 
H. Lorenzen, general superintendent of the Hartman Furni- 
ture & Carpet Company, will also speak on “The Economic 
Range of the Motor Truck.” On Thursday, January 29, the 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions will be under the di- 
rection of the National Highway Traffic Association in con- 
junction with its annual convention; and among the committee 
reports which will be presented at the morning session is the 
report of the Association’s Committee on “Inter-relationship of 
Highway, Railway and Waterway Transport.” This report will 
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be presented by Professor Henry E. Riggs, of the University 
of Michigan, 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week ended 
January 14, made to Director General Hines, there were 5,793 
cars of commercial export freight received at North Atlantic 
Ports, as compared with 1,438 for the same period in 1919, 
showing an increase of 4,355 cars or 302 per cent for January 
14, of this year as against the corresponding period last year. 
At South Atlantic and Gulf Ports as of January 11, 1920, there 
were 12,711 cars of export freight on hand, as against 12,630 
cars on January 4, an increase of 81 cars. On January 14, 1920, 
there were 8,212,435 bushels of grain stored in elevators at North 
Atlantic ports. There were received during the week 2,886,758 
bushels, while, 951,829 bushels were cleared. The total amount 
of grain in elevators at these ports represented 42.6 per cent of 
the total elevator capacity. There was a total of 6,549,798 
bushels of grain stored in elevators at Gulf ports, representing 
62.6 per cent of the total elevator capacity. 


Ralph Peters, federal manager of the Long Island Railroad, 
has informally notified the New York State Public Service 
Commission that it is desired to advance passenger rates to the 
basis of three cents a mile. At present rates the enormous traffic 
in the New York suburban district is carried at a loss. This 
notice, apparently, is preliminary to a formal application for 
authority to raise the rates after the railroad is taken out of the 
hands of the government. The Public Service Commission says 
that the matter cannot be considered until made the subject of a 
forma! application; and it has written to the director general 
at Washington, protesting against any advance in the rates ex- 
cept with the consent of the State Commission. Moreover, the 
Public Service Commission has filed, at Washington, a protest 
against those provisions in the railroad bills, now before Con- 
gress, which would limit or curtail the authority of State Com- 
missions in regard to intrastate passenger and freight rates. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week ended 
January 7, 1920, made to Director General Hines, 5,220 cars of 
commercial export freight were received at North Atlantic ports 
during this period, as against 975 cars for the corresponding 
period in 1919. This shows an increase of 4,245 cars for Janu- 
ary 7, of this year, compared to the same date in 1919. Deliv- 
eries for January 7, 1920, exceeded those for the same period in 
1919 by 4,799 cars. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of 
January 4, 1920, there were 12,630 cars of export freight on 
hand, as against 12,936 cars on December 28, a decrease of 306 
cars. On January 7, 1920, there were stored in elevators at 
North Atlantic ports 7,479,314 bushels of grain. There were re- 
ceived during the week at these ports 2,539,949 bushels of grain, 
while 4,088,715 bushels were cleared. Deliveries exceeded re- 
ceipts by 1,548,766 bushels. The total amount of grain in ele- 
vators as of January 7, represents 44 per cent of the total eleva- 
tor capacity of these ports, as compared with 45 per cent for the 
previous week. At Gulf ports there were 7,404,047 bushels of 
grain in elevators as of December 31, 1919, representing 71.5 per 
cent of the elevator capacity. 


Freight Congestion in Texas Oil Fields 


The rapid development of the new oil fields in Texas has led 
to considerable congestion on the railroads in that region and 
has been the subject of repeated complaints. The Texas Indus- 
trial Traffic League has telegraphed Edward Chambers, director 
of the Division of Traffic, and to Max Thelen, director of the 
Division of Public Service, of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, declaring that, on the day given, there were 2,000 
carloads of freight on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, south of 
Denison, destined to M., K & T. points in the oil territory west 
of Waco, some waybills being dated as far back as July. The 
message continued: “The development of the oil territory is 
vitally retarded. It is essential! that these commodities, consist- 
ing of practically everything from oil-well supplies to portable 
houses, be moved. Industry tracks and warehouses in that sec- 
tion are idle and empty. For 30 days the average daily move- 
ment from Waco west was 53 carloads, consisting principally of 
company material and merchandise. This movement is futile, 
as there are over 700 delayed cars in Waco alone. Conditions 
indicate practically the absolute collapse of Missouri, Kansas & 
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Texas transportation, the only channel of access to this par- 
ticular territory. Our local appeals are futile, and this appeal 
is for some drastic action to relieve this intolerable situa- 
en. ee 


Trunk Line Railroads Object to Equalization 
of Export Rates to Southern Ports 


The Eastern trunk line railroads are making vigorous pro- 
tests against the export freight rates put into effect by the Rail- 
road Administration on December 1, prescribing the same rates 
on goods for export to the Gulf and South Atlantic ports from 
certain Central Freight Association territory as are concurrently 
in force to New York. The New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie and others regard these Southern 
rates as inimical to their interests as tending to divert traffic 
from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The protest of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York was noted 
in last week’s issue. There has since been made public a letter 
written by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
as chairman of the presidents’ committee, Official Classification 
territory, to Director General Hines on November 26, before 
the tariffs were made effective, asking that the proposed rates 
be not established. A copy of his letter was sent to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the statement that it is the 
belief of the eastern carriers that the proposed change is un- 
economic, unfair and unjustified and that it was the intention of 
the interested corporations when the roads are returned to cor- 
porate control to apply to the commission for cancellation of 
the rates in question in the event they were published by the ad- 
ministration as then contemplated. Mr. Willard in his letter 
said in part: 

“The establishment of the rates creates an entirely new situ- 
ation or condition from any that has heretofore existed. To 
accomplish the purpose stated will require the movement of a 
considerable part of the business affected substantially double 
the distance from a great part of the territory involved. It 
will work to short haul a number of the carriers upon whose 
lines the business originates and reduce their earning power 
accordingly. It wil have the effect of introducing such an 
abnormai rate adjustment in the territory under consideration 
as to constitute a menace to the rate structure as a whole. In 
the event that a considerable volume of traffic should be diverted 
it will have the effect of introducing an uneconomic burden 
upon the carriers in that it will require the transportation of 
much of the business twice the distance that it would move 
through normal and well established channels.” 

Director General Hines replied to Mr. Willard’s letter on De- 
cember 8 as follows: 

“These rates have been under consideration for nearly a year 
past. Numerous conferences have been held upon them. The 
publication is the last thing to be done. It was only after very 
thorough analysis and consideration that they were authorized. 
The basis is the same as is in effect to New York, Boston, 
Portland, Me., Montreal, St. John and Halifax, Canada. This 
same basis has been in effect from the same points of origin 
to New Orleans for many years past. It is practically extend- 
ing the New Orleans rate to other Gulf ports and to South 
Atlantic ports south of Norfolk. Eastern railroads have no 
good grounds for objection on the basis of mileage as the dis- 
tance to the Canadian ports is very considerably greater than 
to the South Atlantic or Gulf ports. The gross revenue will 
not be changed by the new adjustment and the divisions of these 
rates will be fair and reasonable. If any thing is thought to be 
out of line with the divisions after the roads are returned to 
private operation it can be readily adjusted by application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. You, I think, appreciate the 
difficulty at times in the past moving export freight through the 
ports of New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. The expense 
at those ports is constantly increasing. It is a question whether 
the cost to carriers for the further haul to South Atlantic or 
Gulf ports as compared to New York and and Philadelphia is as 
great as if the traffic was handled via the ports last mentioned. 
It is certainly in the best interest of the country as a whole. to 
distribute the export traffic in a reasonable way among all ports, 
which is what we have in mind in this adjustment. 

“T believe these rate changes will make no serious reduction 
in the revenues of the Central Freight Association carriers.” 
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State Commissions 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has called upon the 
steam roads operating in the state to furnish it with prints of 
all right-of-way and track maps and profiles as prepared for 
the division of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission’s grade-crossing engineer 
has been making a survey of the work before him, and making 
a program for the year. There are in the state about 9,500 
grade crossings of railroads by highways. Of this number about 
500 have flagmen or warning devices. As a means of warning 
automobile drivers, an illustrated poster is being prepared by 
the commission to be put up in railroad stations, hotels and 
garages. 


The Southern Pacific, the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
and the City of Richmond have been ordered by the Railroad 
Commission of California to make improvements, costing ap- 
proximately $50,000, to an underpass in MacDonald avenue, 
Richmond. The order directs that the Southern Pacific, as its 
share of the improvements, shall build an adequate pedestrian 
tunnel, with sidewalk approaches on its right-of-way and station 
grounds, north of the existing subway. The San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal! is ordered to rearrange and reconstruct its 
tracks. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Harold D. Sammis, connected with Railroad Commission of 
California in various capacities since June, 1913, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Public Service Commission of Nevada. 


Carl C. Witt, district engineer of the western district of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with office at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed a member of the Engineering Board 
of the Division of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in charge of valuation work in the western district, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding J. S. Worley, whose resigna- 
tion was announced in the Railway Age of November 21, 1919 
(page 1034). 


Court News 


Freight House Not “Improvements” of Land 


Where a railroad company built a freight house on a lot, on 
the assumption that it was entitled to possession of the lot, the 
Tennessee Supreme Court holds that, in subsequent condemna- 
tion proceedings by the railroad, the defendant, who had previ- 
ously been adjudged the owner of the lot, would not be entitled 
to recover for the improvements. Such improvements are not 
built to improve the land, or to enhance its ordinary utility, but 
to be used as a part of an easement for public purposes entirely 
independent of the ordinary uses of the ground.—Southern R. 
Co. v. Pouder (Tenn.), 208 S. W., 332. 


Trespassers on Trains 


The Utah Supreme Court holds that a trespasser ordered 
by trainmen to leave a passenger train as he was in the act 
of getting under it to steal a ride, and before he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining a position of safety, who was run over 
and injured while endeavoring to make his exit, could not 
recover where the order to leave was unaccompanied with 
any threats of violence which would cause him to lose his 
self-control. And the railroad owed the plaintiff no duty to 
equip its trains in such a way that the rear engine would 
have control over the automatic air brakes in the train, or 
that stop signals given by the train air whistle could be 
passed directly to the leading engine—Bergman v. D. & 
R. G. (Utah) 178 Pac. 68. 
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Furnishing Suitable Cars—Coopering Cars 


Under Iowa Code, section 2116, it is the general duty of the 
carrier to furnish shippers suitable cars, but the particular 
duty of coopering its cars to make them tight for sand is, 
under section 2128, governed by its tariffs; and where these 
tariffs oblige the carrier to furnish only the lumber for coop- 
erage, the railroad is not liable in addition for the cost of 
labor and nails employed by the shipper in coopering.— 
Hawarden Sand & Gravel Co. v. C. & N. W. (Iowa) 171 
N. W. 735. 


“Engaged in Furthering Railroad’s Business” 


A railroad had a crew engaged in removing a platform at one 
of its stations. A member of the crew found a revolver in a 
leather case which had been hidden under the platform by some 
unknown person and handed it to one Mayer, the “gang boss.” 
Mayer attempted to break it open, and in the attempt discharged 
it, wounding another member of the crew. The Minnesota Su- 
preme Court held that Mayer, while manipulating the revolver, 
was not “engaged in furthering the railroad’s business” and that 
the railroad was not liable for the consequences of such manipu- 
lation —Larson v. D., M. & N. (Minn.), 172. N. W. 762. 


Use of Public Spur Tracks 


The Iowa Supreme Court holds that where a railroad com- 
pany has laid a track for the convenience of a limited section, 
it cannot grant, nor can a single shipper acquire, a right to 
the use of the track for his particular business to the exclu- 
sion of other shippers, in view of the Iowa statute forbid- 
ding discrimination. The fact that the general business has 
been diminished to small proportions has no tendency to 
show that the track has lost its public character.—Northern 
Gravel Co. v. Muscatine North’ & South R. Co. (Iowa) 171 
N. W. 787. 


Terminal Company a Common Carrier 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds that a terminal and 
transfer railway company, incorporated under the Wisconsin 
statute, and engaged chiefly in switching cars of other com- 
panies, operates a steam railroad as a common carrier within 
the state Workmen’s Compensation act, which denies com- 
pensation to “employees operating, running or riding upon, 
or switching freight or other trains, engines, or cars for a 
railroad company operating a steam railroad as a comman 
carrier,” unless both employer and employee shall have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the act in writing.” An employee 
of such a company injured while engaged in switching box 
cars was therefore held not entitled to an award under the 
act—Waldurn v. Lake Superior Terminai & Transfer R. Co. 
(Wis.) 170 N. W. 729. 


United States Supreme Court 


Compensation for Carrying Mail—Cases Decided Against 
Railroads. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has decided against the 
railroads the claims of the Northern Pacific, the Seaboard Air 
Line, the New York Central arid the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient for carrying the mails for sums above the amounts al- 
lowed and paid by the Postmaster General. The four cases 
were independent of one another, but as the claims all depended 
for their validity upon a denial of the Postmaster General’s 
power to pass Order No. 412, they were considered together. 
They were rejected by the Court of Claims. (53 Ct. Cls. 258), 
The question was this: The pay for carrying the mails is de- 
termined by the average weight carried. To ascertain this av- 
erage the mails are weighed for a certain number of consecutive 
days, and for some time before 1907 the total weight was divided 
by the number of working days—if the number of days was 
35 (including Sundays) it was divided by 30, the number of 
“working days”; if 105 by 90. But on June 7, 1907, the 
Postmaster General issued an order, No. 412, “that when the 
weight of mail is taken on railroad routes the whole number 
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of days included in the weighing period shall be used as a divisor 


for obtaining the average weight per day.” In other words, 
Sundays were included and treated the same as week days. 
This of course diminishes the average weight and therefore the 
pay of the railroads. They denied the authority of the Post- 
master General to make the change and sued for the additional 
sum that under the old practice they would have received. 

After reviewing the legislation on the subject from the act 
of March 3, 1873, the court says, by Mr. Justice Holmes, con- 
curred in by the Chief Justice and Justices Brandeis and Clarke, 
that by the act of March 3, 1905, the average weight (i. e., of 
course, the average weight for the year) should be ascertained 
“by the actual weighing of the mails for such a number of suc- 
cessive working days not less than 90, etc.,” the increase in 
the number of days manifestly being for the purpose of more 
nearly hitting the average for the whole time. The statutes 
do not mention the divisor to be used in order to get the average 
desired. In 1873 mails were not carried on Sundays except 
over a comparatively small proportion of routes and therefore, 
the court says, “six was the fairest single divisor. Now, on 
the other hand, it is said that the mileage of the seven-day routes 
is much greater than that of the six-day routes. Therefore 
now to weigh for Sundays as well as other days and to divide 
by seven is the fairest single rule that can be found. 

“But it is said that when an average is directed to be reached 
by weighing for say 30 working days it is implied that you are 
to get the average by using the number of working days on 
which the mails were weighed as a divisor, that working days 
mean week days, and that if in fact Sundays are used as work- 
ing days, the divisor is not affected because the statute only 
contemplated six for a week. But the supposed implication of 
the statute disappears when it is remembered that the average 
wanted is not the average for the weighing days only but the 
average for the year. It is plain, too, that, whether ‘working 
days’ be read to mean week days or the days on which work 
was done in fact, the statute contemplates the working days 
and the weighing days as identical and therefore affords no 
ground for demanding the advantage of a dividend of seven 
and a divisor of six, which is what the railroads want. Various 
make-weights are thrown in to help the construction desired 
by the roads, but they seem to us insufficient to change the re- 
sult that is reached by reading the words.” 

Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Van Devanter dissented. 
Mr. Justice McReynolds took no part in the decision of the 
cases. 

Mr. Justice Pitney, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna, concurred in the affirmance of the Court of Claims’ 
judgments, but upon grounds somewhat different from those 
expressed in the opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes. Mr. Justice 
Pitney is of opinion that the words “successive working days” 
in the clause in the act quoted mean successive week days; and 
since the aggregate weight for the weighing period must be 
subjected to division in order to ascertain the average weight 
per day, it naturally follows that the divisor should be the same 
number of “working days” (that is, week days) that are in- 
cluded in the period. But the Postmaster General had liberty 
of action within the minimum rates prescribed. And the rail- 
road companies, other than such as had been aided by grants 
of lands or otherwise, were free to carry the mails at rates 
offered, or refuse them, as they chose. Further, by section 212 
of the act of June 8, 1872, if, because of the refusal of the rail- 
roads, the Postmaster General was unable to make contracts at 
a compensation “not exceeding the maximum rates,” or for 
what he demed a reasonable and fair compensation, he was at 
liberty to use other means of carriage. And, as the Court of 
Claims held, the railroads in fact accepted the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s offers as contained in the readjustment notices based on 
Order No. 412, by proceeding to perform the prescribed service 
in accordance therewith and accepting the compensation due to 
them therefor. The concurring opinion concludes: “There is 
no finding nor any contention that the amounts allowed them were 
not compensatory; and, upon the wholefi it seems to me that, 
although he [the Postmaster General] erred in failing to apply 
the week-day divisor to the weighings, this did not render the 
readjustment based thereon wholly void, or permit the carrier, 
after transporting the mails and accepting the stated compen- 
sation without further objection, afterwards to treat the readjust- 
mhent orders as nullities.”” Northern Pacific and others v. 
United States. Decided January 12, 1920. 
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Lonpon. 
The South Manchurian Railways are reported to be con- 
structing some 12 to 16 additional furnaces at their Anshan-chau 
iron works to secure an annual output of 1,000,000 tons of pig 
iron. 


Lonpon. 
The Uruguayan Government has taken over the Uruguay 
East Coast Raiiway, and it is intended to extend the tracks 
and generally to place the line in first-class working order. 
A large amount of new rolling stock will be required. 


Lonpon. 

An abstract from the Times Engineering Supplement states 
that the Buenos Ayres Chamber of Deputies has authorized 
a French company to construct a railway across the Federal 
territory of Formosa for a distance of 300 kilometers. This 
concession has been obtained in competition with another 
company formed with Brazilian, Argentine and North Amer- 
ican capital. 


Czechoslovakia Needs Cars 


Production of goods in Czechoslovakia is reported as being 
greatly hampered by lack of railroad cars. The country, it is 
said, needs more than 100,000 but has only 53,000. 


Dogs to Guard French Railway Sidings. 
Lonpon. 
Modern Transport is authority for the statement that 
watch dogs are to be specially trained to guard goods in 
French railway sidings. A training depot for these dogs is 
to be established near Paris. 


New Locomotives for Prussian State Railways 
Lonpon. 
During the month of August, last, 223 new locomotives were 
delivered to the Prussian State railways by the locomotive works. 
In September, 137 were delivered, and in October, 96. The rail- 
ways have on order at the present time 2,055 locomotives. 


Battery Driven Railway Cars on Swiss Railways 
Lonpon. 
An abstract from the B. B. C. ‘Mitteilungen by the Technical 
Review states that owing to the scarcity of coal, the adminis- 
tration of the Swiss Railways has introduced battery-driven 
cars for shunting operations at stations of mediums size, and 
for the transport of goods. The cars exert a tractive effort of 
1,000 kg. at the wheel rims at a speed of 12 km. per hour, cor- 
responding to a power of 44 h. p. 


New Director General of Transportation in France 


’ ‘ Lonpon. 
General Gassouin has been appointed as permanent dele- 


gate of the Ministry of Public Works, to handle transporta- 
tion problems other than those now in the hands of the exist- 
ing exploitation and traction committees. He will have 
authority over all services of the Ministry. His title will be 
Directeur-General des Transports, and he will be assisted by 
a committee known as the Comite des Transports. 


Railway Construction in Chile 
Lonpon. 

An abstract from the Times Engineering Supplement states 
that in the province of O’Higgins the construction of the 
new railway from Paine to Talagante will cost $2,000,000, 
and the railway from Donihue to Coltauco will cost $750,000. 
In Valdivia there are also two railway undertakings arranged 
for, one being from Loncoche to Villarica, to cost $200,000, 
and the second, the line from Cocule to Rio Bueno, -to cost @ 
like amount. Other railway projects are those in the prov- - 
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ince of Santiago from San Antonio to Cartagena; in the 
province of Cautin from Freire to Cunco, and in Colchagua 
from Larrain Alcalde to Pichilemu. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in November 


The exports of car wheels and axles during November 
totaled only $857,509, this being the lowest total reported 
since last May. France, “Gibraltar” and Japan took one-half 
of the total for the month. The detailed figures as compiled 
by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are as follows: 


Exports oF Car WHEELS AND AXLEs IN NOVEMBER 


Countries Dollars Countries Dollars 
SS aa ree 76,050 MEE <i-<éicevevesevanece 39,919 
NR Ee oh on. er is red d eR 300,992 Ss Gib na ae tetaud inward 1,505 
i ond rata: a cs he ee aaa 153,870 I 56 Soap arncnela nd CAG 1,357 
FESR ee eee 70,150 Tete GENRE 6:95 ce wewa 339 
NE, Shed & navn a sawwwee ae 584 PD ctnieewe oerinnveeeken wa 701 
NS EES pane ere 36 MOE. 6 bcos vaseaeuue 541 
OS SG See een 12,129 RN cvcaeupenes aenweleence 6,888 
oe Oe eer 1,604 PN EP Re errs 116,735 
SE, sonacw ined ewn es 1,038 we eae a 

PE hirscs wage sed wiens 319 Philippine Islands ......... 10,581 
PE Jté a5 wacom mneete 13,038 British West Africa........ 212 
eer Se mabe ae a 124 British South Africa...... 242 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 296 German AlGGR ovccncvcees 186 
ME tals wads aatGa scm ee 45,164 — 
NN 65. o kis a G-alrana ord 1,460 RE te iadetathace wkewe 857,509 


Exports of Cars in November 


The exports of freight cars in November totaled 3,963, 
valued at $8,364,870. These totals were not as great as those 
of October but they were over double those of September 
and considerably in excess of all the other preceding months 
with the exception of June. The largest shipments included 
in the November exports were to France and Italy. The 
detailed figures of exports of passenger and freight cars for 
steam railways as compiled by the Division of Statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for Novem- 
ber are as follows: 


Exports or Cars ror STEAM RAILWAys IN NOVEMBER 











Passenger Freight and other 
 . L 

Countries Number Dollars Number Dollars 
iE Re are er ee ae te Sa 2,289 5,377,360 
re cnck teckutekdneheeswe ae  Samnietes ,350 2,592,900 
RS «Aer acarack age kamen wee ee ae! anette 22 9,995 
RO ee Oe Pe 2 30,000 30 44,750 
te ly aad ey elec Bi cae G 2 4,250 261 330,475 

ME Snciclnedencane tudedenenna ec) esagatataes 1 3,12 
SE cnpitdinioupbayindsveees a eo ee 10 6,270 
 acddewate nee uertin 4 34,250 3,963 8,364,870 


Canadian Firms Asked to Bid on Supplies 
for Melbourne Electrification 


The Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce of Canada reports in a recent issue that tender forms and 
specifications have been received from Mr. C. Hartlett, Acting 
Trade Commissioner, Melbourne, for material required by the 
Victorian Government Railway Department, Melbourne. 

These tender forms are open to inspection of interested 
Canadian manufacturers at the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa (refer file No. 20603). 

Tenders in conformity with the specifications are to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Victorian Government Railways, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


Particulars of the requirements are briefly outlined in the Bul- 
letin thus: 


No. Date of Closing Particulars. 
32911. March 3, 1920.—20 copper plates (approximately 11 tons), as 
specified. 
32912. és 3, 1920.—2™% tons copper rod, 1 inch diameter, as specified. 
32913. - 3, 1920.—19.28 cwt. locomotive seamless copper tubes and 
pipes, as specified. 
32914, - 3, 1920.—1,000 solid drawn copper or brass boiler tubes, as 
specified. 
32927. ** 31, 1920.—12,000' metal filament lamps, and 2,006 carbon 
filament lamps, as specified. 


Electricity for Italy Instead of Coal 
Lonpbon. 
The Technique Moderne in a recent issue gives a proposal of 
Emile Guarini for replacing transport of coal from Belgium to 
Italy by rail, by means of long distance transmission of elec- 
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tricity, which, according to M. Guarini, would reduce costs by 
more than one-half. 

The distance between the Belgian colliery centers and Lom- 
bardy is 1,200 kilometers. M. Guarini suggests burning the coal 
in situ, thus permitting of the utilization of powdered coal and 
coal of poor quality. The power thus produced would be trans- 
mitted at 150,000 volts through France to Lombardy. The 
author estimates that the cost per kilo-watt-hour transmitted 
electrically will be eight centimes as against 18 centimes—the 
cost of coal plus fre:ght—by rail. 


Exports of Locomotives in November 


The exports of steam locomotives in November were con- 
siderably below the totals for October and September. The 
total number exported in November was 60, of a value of 
$1,111,309. Cuba and Argentina were the largest customers 


* for the month, the former receiving 19 and the latter 11. 


The detailed figures as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are as follows: 


Exports oF STEAM LocoMoTIVES IN NovEMBER 


Countries 


Number Dollars 

DEMIR sc leacds 7 pin. kacea Cais wan ee wwe ee 3 125.200 
SEN. sua ic Rae Aye Sew clade BOG Soe ae an 1 9,644 
OS SR a ee pe oy One een 1 13,975 
NIN . d'c:d'c di ncayonerd eee ae, ee ree eieece oie 1 700 
DEE «uv eugac beuwalbe &<nevowede nets 4 49,699 
EE Nav eie ane aaah eee aneabenwes « 2 21,008 
DD acruae oa ates 25k pane Oiiniinie yh ieSa aes 19 334,122 
Demerara TGR oven scccioctevace 2 29,126 
PRO, 66-06 6-601680 > bangin eaniaaaieae wae 11 345,400 
hs ira ra ariel ana at ana agi 7 125,550 
a ne eres ae ah alah es Ae onlay © 1 4,300 
MN ais cade corde os A rieey auetedion etek 1 935 
I adie wo. oie Sua wto ei. ola een a wows 1 7,464 
achat ls Glaie Sale’ Ga aes einae a oid ee 1 6,200 
Philippine Islands .............s00ece0e 3 27,000 
re re ee 2 9,000 
DOE Gsbnreeeatwieunscaterenaus 60 1,111,309 


Exports of Railway Track Material in November 


The Exports of steel rails, amounting to 54,342 tons, val- 
ued at $3,194,458, in November, were greater than those of 
October but not as great as in September. The exports of 
spikes and switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., during the month 
were, on the other hand, among the lowest of the year. The 
detailed figures as compiled by the Division of Statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are as 
follows: 


Exports oF Rattway TracK MATERIAL IN NOVEMBER. s 
Switches, 


frogs, 

Spikes Steel Rails splice 
—_-_*~-_-—-— —— X—_____.._ bars, etc. 

Countries Pownds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
SS rer eee ahha “Emenee 515 ee Ssvonce 
DP Scncewedwearans elms ~Swaeee 3,362 256,607 2,044 
Netherlands ......... 17,500 1,750 844 51,342 1,183 
DE csmerctstehed a) aeabaasta |  -coartaar 5 770 3,181 
NE Oc Galsaiw wh We ie 5,454 412 69 CASS -nckses 
DE ona: ees | a | Were a aca ecmen 923 
British Honduras .... aa  Gananeoias 162 ere 
SY aitccacuna'n are: aidigre 8,915 477 535 25,802 43,083 
ete 18,100 DM seca tdéshies na Salas 
ne 16,000 833 505 26,769 2,369 
SE. dichuadts cee “wee “eeeaivion 25 1,274 1,155 
MOD kpeccaiseeen ean 198,880 4,147 409 18,836 14,201 
er 60 5 20 1,200 3,405 
Oe Oe TOMO... wavicns | é0850K8 3 225 398 

ther British West 

a ere 8.960 385 Vaile _aeieeibate 466 
oe oe meets 885,360 35,332 6,680 376,520 86,403 
Danish West Indies.. 600 ee Gitewss? <swaedce sen agate 
French West Indies.. 8.774 Bey SS aoweat: - - kanes 657 
Dominican Republic... 32,000 1,175 149 10,561 1,257 
MOONE goa 6a'00 bs 18.699 TEE “aecaaee ee 946 
EN ite wien diese bcwtl 39,778 1,304 1,299 77,495 103,845 
a eae ee 46,600 2,800 103 5.542 13,258 
eS SS eee ba hetiuny Do 'uselecacnens 156 10,278 844 
rere 19,675 ee a eT oe 4,161 

Pe POE siince caathece  atntdes 445 21.762 3 
De NG das bans. exces.  Tamcicaie 202 9,833 7 
SSR ASA ESS 23,488 924 2,119 102,927 9,489 
Venezuela ......c00. 3.471 226 113 5,015 3,319 
OS ae ree 1,813 42 982 47,104 1,610 
PR CD diane sd  “dacauin. earned 352 22.099 2,739 
Straits Settlements... 2.319 58 35 2,101 2,487 
7 er Ce... “abenee” § aseeaas 3,838 199,615 84,960 
MGR i czeceedss 224,840 4,320 200 6,620 214 
Ee haus aie aodvacerae nia 317,934 10,235 24,168 1,440,072 37,403 
NI Re Se ee 110,000 ee feecuatal “skin dGRe  saaeas 
te ee tis  Cegeteeo. Cnarcitel ehievegd «, ocvciaiecs 437 
PPE ..2ecck- centase , . keceton 50 3,300 479 
Philippine Islands... 88,081 11,631 3,243 173,651 20,611 
British South Africa.. 335,850 26,169 3,43 250,016 7,593 
Pe Wc ksedees  seaeate “Sekoece scarees 3,750 








TOE. saccsces 2,343,673 112,921 54,342 3,194,458 507,756 
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England’s Railway Rolling Stock 

Lonpon. 
In a recent statement to members of the House of Com- 
mons on the railway question, Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of 
Transport, said that there was not one of the belligerent 
countries whose railways were regaining their ordinary posi- 
tion with regard to traffic with less dislocation than England. 
In this connection the Ministry of Transport issued the fol- 
lowing statement showing the percentage of wagons and 
locomotives under or awaiting repair in November in Eng- 

land and other foreign countries: 
Wagons Locomotives 


? Percent. Per cent. 
Greaf Britain 6 21 


IE a eo thw dala an pins adm gercia Ouelnaaes 10 30 
CBT. a 556 Ko 0 0'ec-o oar Golawoarels 12 38 
RNR, Cara mis yarehnd ead ware Was wigtn crate we alate ante 14 24 
ae ee Doikth ideudr sac are een ae 15 22 
DE Wie Kawa hae os oe Sing k ve kane eae tales Seas Se 27 
NRE TAR an, 5 akc gcials- aie clown sia Re Wass 24 73 
NN, 62305 woe ens kok Goat Seem 25 49 
ER a SOR ote core ca pee 35 37 
MR et ay Bier cine cides & o ialss a cavecnoeed s 42 71 
NNER incbcc bp ates wink de Keke ec higne eaehis 44 63 


England’s Export of Railway Material 
Lonpon. 
According to the Board of Trade returns, the value of rail- 
way material exported during the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber, was as follows, the corresponding figures for 1918 being also 
stated : 


First eleven 
months of 1918 


First eleven 
months of 1919 


DMR ONUIROS: o5-0.5.0:0 6 okiescvinwinsin'ns £1,399,523 £1,045,021 
NE eleva cua slne ey taadin’s Sas Oe el 1,828,591 470,393 
ee RE Pe ee ee eer 566,015 546,805 
I ood ee 6 cinq ale ae eras ee eats 2,026,722 304,306 
Wheels. amd axles... cccvcccsces 709,841 327,844 
Fist Ge BEE. 5 0s oc cei esis ees 809,179 560,400 
Chairs and metal sleepers........ 298.255 139,324 
Miscellaneous permanent way..... 2,886,816 1,152,439 


The weight of rails exported was 114,215 tons for the first 
eleven months of 1919 as against 25,475 tons for the same period 
of 1918, and of chairs and metal sleepers 20,539 tons for the first 
eleven months of 1919, as against 8,711 tons for the same period 
of 1918. During November locomotives to the value of £97,681 
went to India and £36,722 to South Africa. Rails to the value 
of £16,522 went to India. 


Railway Conditions in China Show Improvement 


Pexinc, December 20. 

With the close of the year the railway situation in China shows 
more promise of action than at any period during the past four 
years. The Ministry of Communications is evidencing a capacity 
for decision hitherto unsuspected. In the last issue of these 
notes, the arrangements for the general interchange of goods 
wagons were outlined. Since that time an adjourned meeting 
of the traffic managers has been held, and at the insistence of 
the Ministry a uniform classification of goods was drawn up to 
take effect at the beginning of the year. Five lines participated 
in the conference. Three other lines are so situated that they 
will have to follow the example of their larger connections, ana 
the remaining government lines are so disconnected that there 
will be no need of extending the new classification to cover their 
business until connections are built through. The new classifica- 
tion is much more detailed than the former classifications—con- 
taining as it does some 1,500 commodities compared with no 
more than 500 in any of the old classifications. As a further 
step toward an efficient goods service it was agreed to quote 
rates uniformly in kilometres after January 1, 1921. This will 
require considerable preparation upon the “English” lines. After 
the same date it is proposed also to begin through-billing of 
goods with the accounting to be done in the clearing house of 
the Ministry of Communications. The clearing house accountant 
is at present drawing up the forms which will be required for 
this work. 

e/e 

' The promise of an early appearance of the annual report for 
1918 was fulfilled by the appearance of the document before the 
end of November. It can be said therefore that in its railway 
statistics the Ministery is fully “wp-to-date.” 


Frank H. CriarK Arrives IN PEKING 


The rumor, reported in the last issue of these notes, that the 
Ministry has engaged four foreign experts to assist in the 
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standardization of rolling stock is now abundantly confirmed by 
the arrival of these gentlemen in Peking. One is Frank H. 
Clark, formerly superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. The others are T. R. Johnson, formerly commissioner 
of railways, New South Wales, and latterly engaged in consult- 
ing work in London; M. Taton, personal representative of M. 
Painlevé, formerly Minister of War, France, who was engaged 
by the Ministry, but is unable to come at present, due to political 
conditions in France, and Dr. Hirai, the present Japanese Ad- 
viser to the Ministry. I addition to the standardization of roll- 
ing stock, this group will attempt to standardize signal practice, 
bridge dimensions and other maintenance practice. 
PEKING-SUIYUAN May BE EXTENDED 

A great deal of interest has been aroused by the announcement 
that from January 1, 1920, the Peking Hankow and the Pekin 
Suiyuan lines will be amalgamated. It should be explained that 
when the former director of the Peking Hankow, Dr. C. C. 
Wang, whom many readers of the Railway Age met in New 
York last spring, left for France as technical adviser to the 
Chinese Peace delegation, the director of the Peking Suiyuan, 
Lieut.-Gen. Tinge was appointed to act for him. Wang has 
returned, but the influence of his friends has not been strong 
enough to prevent his receiving the Irish promotion of technical 
delegate to the Siberian Kailway Commission. Dr. Wang is 
considered one of the foremost of American returned-students. 
Gen. Tinge it was who contracted the loan of 4,000,000 yen last 
December on the Peking Suiyuan line, which was noted in these 
columns at the time. Vernacular reports have it that he now 
intends to contract a refunding loan with the Japanese sufficient 
to take up the Franco-British loan on the Peking Hankow and 
to build the Peking Suiyuan line through the Urga. To do this 
he will give a blanket mortgage upon the combined lines. Finan- 
cially this is entirely feasible, for the combined properties are 
now earning in excess of 12 per cent upon the investment, and 
the government equity in the two properties at present rates of 
exchange is equal to fully three times the combined loan obliga- 
tions. ‘But there is still another aspect of the situation. Gen. 
Tinge is closely associated with Gen. Hsu Shih Chen, “little 
Hsu,” who as a means of restoring the pro-Japanese element to 
some degree of public favor, was allowed to proceed with a 
troop toward Mongolia, which had the effect of securing from 
the Mongolian authorities the cancellation of Mongolian auton- 
omy, which had been effected at the instance of Russia in the 
early days of the Republic. It is commonly supposed that “little 
Hsu” has dreams of conquest, and if he is furnished with a line 
of rail from Mongolia to deep water at Hankow, where Japanese 
warships ride at anchor the year around, he will be able to set 
up an interior empire. While such imaginings seem a bit highly 
colored, undoubtedly there will be a considerable consolidation 
of power in the interior. Immediately, however, it will make 
possible the shipping of certain supplies of ore to the Hang Yang 
works, opposite Hankow, which are under contract, for years to 
come, to supply Japanese firms with pig iron at a very low pre- 
war price. Construction werk is now under way beyond Feng- 
chen, the present terminus of the Peking Suiyuan line. 


Ice Free Port ror TIENTSIN 


Another project of some importance is for the construction of 
a new port with railway lines, to serve as an outport from Tien- 
tsin much as Woosung serves Shanghai. The point selected is 
said to be ice-free, whereas the river at Tientsin is not only 
ice bound in winter, but frequently mud-bound in summer. The 
project has been approved by the Chihli Assembly and has the 
support of the civil and military governors brothers) of Chihli. 
The rail line proposed would intersect the Peking Mukden 
line at Tonghsan and proceed into the interior to Jehol, where 
it would join up with the southern extremity of the proposed 
Japanese lines from Manchuria. 


UNION STATION FOR PEKING PROPOSED 


Gen. Tinge is said to be actively planning a union passenger 
station for Peking. According to report, this union station is to 
be located at the extreme southern part of the city, whereas at 
present, the two depots serving the two most important lines, are 
located opposite each other, almost in the geographical centre of 
the city. The third station, that of the Peking Suiyuan, how- 
ever, is inconveniently located on the west side of- the city, but 
is connected with the Peking Mukden station by the “Round 
City” branch. 
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Equipment for Belgian State Railways 


Further details are now available concerning the inquiry for 
cars for this system, reported briefly in the Equipment and 
Supply Column of last week’s Railway Age. A cablegram from 
the American Consulate at Brussels, dated January 14, to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce follows: The State 
Railways of Belgium have opened bids for 15,000 coal cars, made 
of sheet iron of 20 tons’ capacity and with lateral doors. One- 
half of this number are to be equipped with the screw-working 
brakes and the other half with hand brakes. Also, bids are de- 
sired for 3,000 flat cars of 20 tons each, and for 800 baggage cars, 
each with a compartment for parcels and also with an elevated 
lookout box. Bids with terms of payment and the time of de- 
livery are desired at once. The awarding of contracts was fixed 
for January 21, but it is possible that the time will be extended. 
The interested parties should cable. 

A press despatch from Ottawa, Ont., dated Wednesday, re- 
ported that orders for $10,000,000 worth of equipment have been 
placed in Canada, including 15 engines and 3,000 freight cars, 
which will probably be distributed among the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, the Canadian Locomotive Company, the National 
Steel Car Company, Canadian Allis Chalmers and other manu- 
facturers. The report says that the business is subject to ar- 
rangement of credit facilities under the new plan of accom- 
modation to be granted by the Canadian Government where 
needed. 


Standard Cars and Locomotives 


Up to January 20, 92,412 of the 100,000 standard freight cars 
ordered by the Railroad Administration in 1918 had been de- 
livered, leaving 7,588 to be completed. Of the total, 12,680 were 
built in 1918 and 77,423 in 1919. All of the standard locomotives 
will have been delivered by the end of this month but 11 mikados 
of a special order placed for the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
are scheduled to be delivered in March. 

Most of the locomotives which the Railroad Administration 
has been using during the period of federal control on roads other 
than those of their owners have now been “unscrambled” by 
being returned to their owners. According to a recent report 
there were still 515 locomotives off their own lines, of which 
95 were in the Allegheny region, 66 in the Central Western 
region, 135 in the Eastern region, 49 in the North Western re- 
gion, 15 in the Pocahontas region, 104 in the Southern region 
and 51 in the Southwestern region, but 236 included those whose 
location off line is a system affair over which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration need not concern itself. The location of 155 was 
required by public necessity and apparently they will still be 
so required to be off line on March 1. The location of 95 off 
line was at that time required by public necessity but there was 
some prospect of relocating it before March 1 either through 
termination of the necessity, by a rearrangement of equipment, 
or by repair of unserviceable equipment in shop. Only 29 loco- 
motives were classified as being off the line for reasons not re- 
quired by public necessity. 


Locomotives 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy will be in the market 
soon for 5 Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, it is expected, will be 
in the market soon for a number of locomotives. 


Tue Ecyprian State Rartways have ordered 30 Mogul type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for a second-hand six- 
wheel switching engine, with weight on drivers of about 70 tons, 
and for a second-hand Mikado type locomotive, weighing, in- 
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cluding ‘tender, from 200,000 to 250,000 Ib. Also for 25 sets of 
second-hand 60,000 Ib. capacity all steel trucks, with air cylin- 
ders, triple valves and automatic couplers. 


Tue Et Paso & SouTHWEsTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9, as inquiring for 5 locomotives, has ordered § 


Mikado type locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


THe Unitep Fruit Company has ordered from the H. K. 
Porter Company, two 4-wheel oil burning locomotives with trail- 
ing struck, having a weight of 10,000 Ib. on drivers and 30 ir 
gage, for use on the Jamaican Division of its lines. 


Freight Cars 


THE CaRNEGIE STEEL Company is inquiring for 3 freight cars 


Tue Detroit City Ramtways are inquiring for 1, 50-ton, hop- 
per bottom, coal car. 


THe TENNESSEE CoaL, Iron & Rattroap Company is inquiring 
for 20, 50-ton coke cars. 


Tue Canton Hankow is in the market for 50 high-side gon- 
dolas, of 35-ton capacity. 


Tue CanapIAN Nationa Rattways will be in the market 


soon for a number of freight acrs. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Company, Akron, Ohio, is in- 
quiring for 200 cars of 70-ton capacity. 


O. B. Cintas, Havana, Cuba, has ordered 20 flat cars and 10 
tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue M. A. Hanna Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has ordered 
50 mine cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe O iver Iron Mintnc Company, Duluth, Minn., is inquir- 
ing for 30-yard, all-steel stripping cars in lots of 25, 50, 100 and 
130. 


Tue Bancor Rattway & Etecrric Company, Bangor, Me., has 
ordered 3 box cars and 3 flat cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THE STEEL Company, Pottsville, Pa., has ordered 17, 50-ton 
steel hopper cars and 5, 50-ton gondolas from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of January 
2, as asking prices on 3,000 refrigerator cars has increased its 
inquiry to 4,000 cars. 


Tue Lincerwoop Manuracturinc Company, 90 Liberty street, 
New York City, has ordered 88, 50-ton wooden flat cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Unitep Ramways or Havana have ordered 300, 30-ton 
box cars and 300, 25-ton flat cars, all with steel underframes, 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuiPpMENT ComMpPaANy, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for some gasolene 
tanks, 3/16 in. and % in. body of 10,000 and 20,000 gal. capacity 


THe New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
November 27, as inquiring for 1,000 hopper car bodies for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, has ordered this equipment from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. These cars are to have a capacity 
of 110,000 Ib. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Missouri PAciric is inquiring for 20 baggage and express 
cars, also for 10 coaches. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas is inquiring for 58 passenger 
train cars of various types. 
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M. J. Butler, managing director of Armstrong-Whitworth of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, and formerly chairman of the Board of 
Management of the Canadian Government Railways, has retired 
from active business. 


Harvey DeCamp, purchasing agent of the Gulf & Ship Island, 
the Mississippi Central and the New Orleans Great Northern 
with offices at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been elected vice-president 
of the Certes Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. M. Rogers has resigned as supervisor of stationary 
plants on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at 
Chicago, to become manager of service of the Locomotive 
Fire Box Company, Chicago, with headquarters at 630 Mar- 
quette building. 


The Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Joyce jacks, including hydraulic, railway, public service, ship- 
building, mining, and contractors’ jacks, announces the opening 
of a New York office for the convenience of the domestic and 
export trade, on the fifth floor of the Grand Central Palace, 45th 
street and Lexington avenue. 


R. B. Fisher, assistant to the president of the Buda Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill, has been appointed general sales manager, 
directing the domestic and foreign sales and advertising de- 
partments. W. P. Hunt, Jr., general sales manager and sec- 
retary, will continue as sales manager of the railway depart- 
ment and secretary of the company. 


C. P. Patrick, vice-president of the Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association, and general boiler inspector on the Erie, has been 
appointed general manager of the Chicago, Wilson, Welding & 
Repair Company, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
E. S. Fitzsimmons, who has resigned to become assistant sales 
manager of the Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Locomotive Export Association of New York City 
has filed papers with the Federal Trade Commission in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
seting forth the details regarding its organization to export 
locomotives and parts thereof. The stockholders include the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and the Montreal Locomotive Works. 


John J. Nicholson has been elected president of the Mur- 
phy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J.; Charles J. Roh has 
been elected vice-president and a member of the board of 
directors; Franklin Murphy, Jr., has retired from the pres- 
idency to become chairman of the executive committee and 
Franklin Murphy, Sr., former governor of New Jersey 
remains as chairman of the board of directors. 


A contract recently signed between the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York, and the Lincoln Electric Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gives the Fairbanks Company the exclusive 
distribution of Lincoln electric motors for industrial appli- 
cations. This line includes alternating current motors for 
two-phase and three-phase circuits in capacities from one- 
half to 500 hp., for all commercial voltages and frequencies, 
and direct current motors from one-half to 150 hp. 


At the annual meeting on January 15, of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company, Montreal, Que., the following new directors 
were elected: W. H. Woodin, president of the American Car 
& Foundry Company; Andrew Fletcher, president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company; Lewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, New York, and Francis H. 
Clergue, cf Montreal. Erskine Hewitt and J ©. Tayler retired 
as directors and there were two vacancies on the board. 


Arthur G. Henry, metallurgist for the Illinois Tool Works 
and secretary of the American Steel Treaters’ Society since its 
organization in September, 1918, has resigned from both offices 
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to become special representative for the Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Company, Latrobe, Pa., with offices at 566 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago. Mr. Henry has been succeeded on the board of di- 
rectors of the American Steel Treaters’ Society by W. H. 
Eisenman, business manager of the Society who becomes, in 
addition, secretary combining the two offices with the title of 
executive secretary. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of the following sales representa- 
tives: Chas. Hubbard & Co., 81 Fulton street, New York; 
Warren Corning & Co., Transportation building, Chicago; 
Certes Supply Company, Frisco building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Spalding & Small, 1010 Hurt building, Atlanta, Ga.; Read- 
Rittenhouse Company, 1234 Commercial Trust building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Berger-Carter Company, Tenth and Mis- 
sissippi streets, San Francisco, Cal.; A. M. Castle & Co. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; and Austin & Doten, 102 North 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Trade Publications 


Pipe CuTTING AND THREADING Toots—A new catalogue, No. 
12, of Beaver cutting and threading tools for pipe has been 
published by the Borden Company, Warren, Ohio. It contains 
list prices and data for complete tools and extra parts and a 
large number of illustrations. 


Assestos.—In the October 31 issue of the Railway Age there 
appeared a short review of the first number of Asbestos, a 
monthly magazine, in which it was stated that the publisher 
is the Magnesia Association of America. This is an error, as 
the booklet is published by Secretarial Service, 721 Bulletin 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous Ratt Crossinc Frocs.—An illustrated pamphlet 
of 16 pages, known as “Installation Book A,” has recently been 
issued by the Eymon Crossing Company, Marion, Ohio, describ- 
ing the continuous rail crossing frogs made by this company. 
The general construction and operating features of these cross- 


ings are shown by means of photographs of installations on 
various railroads of the country. 


Linx-Bett ExecrricaL Horsts—The Link-Belt Company 
Chicago, Ill, has recently issued a new catalogue, 100 pages, 
illustrated, known as Book No. 380, which covers electric 
hoists, mono-rail trackwork, electric telphers, overhead trav- 
eling cranes and devolving locomotive cranes. Considerable 
data and information relative to the different types manufac- 
tured, their dimensions and capacities has been given in con- 
nection with the illustrations and drawings. 


Lane ELectric Crane.—A new bulletin has been issu 
N. B. Payne & Co., New York City, sole agent for Lane pl 
cranes manufactured by the Lane Manufacturing Company, 
Montpelier, Vt. The bulletin illustrates and describes the sev- 
eral styles of electric cranes manufactured by this company in 
which steel girders or heavy timbers of long leaf yeliow pine are 


used. It also contains a complete set of specifications and di- 
mensions of the various styles. 


Concrete TANKs.—In a 36-page bulletin recently issued, the 
Portland Cement Association gives a resumé of the present use 
of concrete in the form of tanks for the storage of water. oil 
and other liquids. Some idea of the extent of the use of concrete 
for this purpose is obtained from a statement that 790,000,000 
gal. of oil storage capacity has been provided in concrete tanks. 
A list of the names of oil and industrial concerns using concrete 


tanks for oil is given with the location and the dates of con- 
struction. 


PAASCHE Portable PaintINc EguipmMent.—-A four-page illus- 
trated bulletin has been issued by the Paasche Air Brush Com- 
pany, Chicago, cevoted to the various types of paint spraying 
equipment manufactured by this company. The illustrations 
show the various styles of gas, electric or hand-driven equipment 
in actual operation in painting exteriors and interiors of build- 
ings, stacks, tanks, etc. The bulletin also contains specifications, 


sizes and prices of the various types and information concerning 
the manner of assembling this equipment.. 
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ATLANTA, BirMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—The Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces that it has received sufficient 
funds from the government, under the compensation contract 
between the roads and the Railroad Administration, to pay 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on past-due coupons 
of the railroad’s 5 per cent income bonds. The coupons, num- 
bered 5, 6 and 7, were due, respectively, September 1, 1918, 
March 1, 1919, and September 1, 1919. On and after Monday, 
January 12, 1920, says the announcement, the coupons will be 
paid at the rate of $25 each when accompanied by appro- 
priate income tax certificates. 


ARTESIAN Be_t.—See San Antonio Southern. 


Boston & Maine—The first dividend to stockholders since 
March 1, 1913, has been declared in the form of a distribution 
of $2.67 a share to holders of the old preferred stock of the 
road. Neither the common stock nor the new first preferred, 
the latter having been issued in exchange for stock of leased 
lines taken in by the recent organization will share. 

The Boston & Maine has made application to the New York 
Public Service Commission for approval of the issue of its 
mortgage bonds amounting to $10,273,000, to mature on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and to bear interest at 6 per cent. The company 
says the director general of railroads on December 6, sub- 
mitted expenditures for additions, extensions, betterments and 
improvements to the company and its subsidiaries amounting 
to $8,129,805, and estimated expenditures, $11,124,866. The 
petition asks that $8,000,000 of the bonds be issued for cash 
at par, or to the director general of railroads at par, upon 
such arrangement as to receipt and disposal of the proceeds 
and interest during federal control as the company’s directors 
may agree. The remaining bonds, $2,273,000, are to be used 
for taking up present outstanding mortgage bonds issued to 
the director general on December 1, 1919, the connection with 
the consolidation of various New England lines into the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric.—This company has applied 
to the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for an order 
authorizing the refund of its outstanding short term notes in 
the aggregate amount of $1,500,000, secured by a pledge of 
$3,000,000 face value of its first and refunding bonds, by the 
issuance of $1,500,000 short term notes. 


_ 
4 


AS Vecas & Tonopan.—In the course of its plan of liquidation 
this company has sold the controlling interest in the Bullfrog 
Goldfield Railroad to Althouse & La Grange, of New York. 
The Bullfrog Goldfield extends from Beatty, Nev., to Gold- 
field, a distance of about 80 miles, connecting with the Tonopah 
& Tidewater at Beatty, and with the Tonopah & Goldfield at 
Goldfield. The road was built in 1907. It connects with 
southern California, over the Las Vegas & Tonopah, and it 
continued in operation until the latter road was extended to 
Goldfield. 

In 1914, the two roads entered into a joint operat- 
ing agreement, using the Bullfrog-Goldfield tracks. This 
agreement continued until 1918, when a new one was made, 
providing for the joint operation of the Bullfrog-Goldfield be- 
tween Beatty and Goldfield, and the Tonopah & ‘Tidewater 
between Ludlow and Beatty. The Las Vegas & Tonopah 
services were discontinued permanently on November 1, 1918. 


LenicH VALLEY.—James F. Bell, vice-president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, has been elected a director of the Le- 
high Valley, succeeding James McLean, deceased. 














* San Antonio SouTHERN.—This company has been incorporated 
at San Antonio, Tex., with a capital stock of $250,000, by the 
purchasers of the Artesian Belt Railroad. The new owners 
of the road plan to extend the line south from Christine to 

some point on the Rio Grande, a distance of about 125 miles. 
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Railroad Administration 


Regional 


Charles A. Phelan, operating assistant of the Allegheny re- 
gion at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. 


Federal and General Managers 


Elisha Lee, federal manager of the Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Lines, has had his jurisdiction extended over the Cumberland 
Valley which has been released from the control of C. W. 
Galloway. 


C. H. Ewing, federal manager of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, has had his jurisdiction extended over the Gettysburg & 
Harrisburg and the Philadelphia & Reading between Lurgan, 
Shippensburg and Harrisburg, Pa., which have been released 
from the control of C. W. Galloway. 


M. C. Byers, general manager of the Baltimore & Ohi 
at Hagerstown, Md., has been appointed federal manager oi 
the Western Maryland and the Cumberland & Pennsylvania, 
with the same headquarters, these lines having been released 
from the jurisdiction of C. W. Galloway. 


C. W. Galloway, federal manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lines East and West, has had released froth his jurisdiction 
the Cumberland Valley, the Gettysburg & Reading, the Get- 
tysburg & Harrisburg, and the Philadelphia & Reading, be- 
tween Lurgan, Shippensburg and Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Gal- 
loway has had his jurisdiction extended over the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit, the Staten Island, the Baltimore & 
New York and the Baltimore & Ohio properties and piers 
on Manhattan Island, all of which have been released from 
the control of C. H. Ewing, federal manager; and over the 
Dayton & Union and the Dayton Union, released from the 
jurisdiction of R. N. Begien; also over the Baltimore & Ohio 
between Harrisburg, Va., and Lexington, Va., of which, un- 
til recently, E. H. Coapman was federal manager. 


I. L. Hibbard, whose promotion to general manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines was announced in 
the Railway Age of January 9, page 21), was born at Woodhull, 
N. Y., July 8, 1857. Mr. 
Hibbard began railroad 
work in 1876 as a ware- 
houseman in the service 
of the Erie, and later 
served as freight clerk. 
From 1881 to 1884 he 
was employed as a ste- 
nographer in the general 
freight office of the In- 
dianapolis & St. Louis, 
Mo., and from 1884 to 
1886 he held a similar 
position in the office of 
the master of transpor- 
tation of the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific. In 
1886 Mr. Hibbard was 
appointed trainmaster of 
the latter road and 
served in that capacity 
until 1890 when he was 
appointed trainmaster of 
the Southern California. In December, 1896, he was appointed 
agent of the same road at Los Angeles, Cal., and in October, 
1897, became superintendent of the Tlbuquerque division of the 
Santa Fe Pacific, now a part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Winslow, Ariz. From October 1, 1903, to February 1, 
1905, he was superintendent of the Los Angeles division of 
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the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe with headquarters at San 
Bernardino, Cal., and on February 1, 1905, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the Santa Fe Coast Lines. In April, 
1913, Mr. Hibbard was appointed acting general manager of 
the Santa Fe Coast Lines, performing the duties of A. G. Wells, 
who had been granted a leave of absence because of sickness. 
Upon Mr. Wells’ return to active service in October, 1913, Mr. 
Hibbard resumed his duties as general superintendent. In 
November, 1916, he was promoted to assistant general manager, 
serving in that capacity until his recent further promotion. 

C. H. Lantry, who recently returned from service in 
Russia with the Russian Railway Service Corps, has been 
appointed assistant to the general manager of the Northern 
Pacific. 


A. G. Wells, whose promotion to federal manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe, 
the Grand Canyon, the 
Kansas City Southwest- 
ern, and the Athcison 
Union Depot & Rail- 
roads was announced in 
the Railway Age of 
January 9, (page 217), 
was born at Guelph, 
Ont., November 18, 1861. 
Mr. Wells entered rail- 
way service in 1876 as 
a machinist apprentice 
on the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph & Council Bluffs. 
From that time until 
March 1, 1893, he was 
successively a clerk in 
the motive power de- 
partment of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 
clerk to the purchasing 
agent of the Atlantic & 
Pacific, to a division 
superintendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and to the 
general superintendent and trainmaster of the Atlantic & Pacific; 
assistant to the general manager of the Ohio & Mississippi, 
general superintendent of the Ohio, Indiana & Western and 
division superintendent of respectively the Peoria, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis divisions of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. In September, 1893, he was appointed assistant to 
the first vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
with headquarters at Chicago and continued in that capacity 
until November 1, 1894. Appointed general superintendent of 
the Atlantic & Pacific on January 1, 1895, he held the position 
until June 30, 1897, when he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Santa Fe Pacific. In September, 1897, he was 
also appointed general superintendent of the Southern Califor- 
nia In addition to these two, he was also made general super- 
intendent of the San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley in October, 
1899. From January, 1901, to February, 1902, he served as 
acting general manager. and on February, 1902, was appointed 
general maanger of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast 
Lines, a consolidation of the three lines over which he had 
been acting as general manager. In April, 1913, Mr. Wells was 
granted a leave of absence for six months because of ill health. 
Returning to his duties as general manager of the Santa Fe 
Coast Lines in October of the same year, he continued in the 
capacity of general manager until his recent appointment as fed- 
eral manager. 
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R. N. Begein, federal manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Western Lines, has been appointed general manager of the 
same lines, as well as of the Dayton and the Dayton Union, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Operating 
R. D. Miller, trainmaster of the Milwaukeee (Wis.) Ter- 
minals division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Northern division, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, succeeding C. A. Turney, who 
has been transferred to succeed Mr. Miller as trainmaster 
of the Milwaukee Terminals division. 
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Traffic 


V. A. Braunstein has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., succeeding W. O. Warthen, deceased. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


E. A. Black, signal supervisor of the Franklin district of 
the New York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at Ashtabula, Ohio, has been appointed chief signal 
inspector, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
J. C. Seaman, who has been appointed signal supervisor of 
the Cleveland district, with headquarters at Elyria, Ohio. 
L. L. Whitcomb, signal supervisor of the Cleveland district, 
with headquarters at Elyria, has been transferred to succeed 
Mr. Black at Ashtabula. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. M. Whitaker has resumed his duties as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking 
Valley, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., which position 
he held prior to federal control. 


J. D. Woodworth, traffic assistant to the regional director 
of the Northwestern region, will resume his former position 
as second vice-president in charge of traffic of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., on March 1. 


I. B. Koons, since July, 1918, assistant to W. G. Besler 
president of the Central of New Jersey, has resumed, effective 
December 15, his position as vice-president and freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at New York, which he held 
prior to Federai control. 


Gerritt Fort, assistant director of the division of traffic of the 
Railroad Administration in charge of passenger traffic, who re- 
signed to become vice-president in charge of traffic of Boston & 
Maine as announced in 
the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 9 (page 218), was. 
born November 12, 1865, 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia. Mr. 
Fort began railroad work 
in 1884 as clerk to the 
superintendent of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern at Cedar 
Rapids. He left that 
road in 1887 to become 
clerk to the auditor of 
the Wabash at Chicago. 
under the receivership, a 
position he held for two: 
years and some months 
when he resigned to ac- 
cept the appointment of 
chief rate clerk in the 
general passenger de- 
partment of the New 
York Central & Hudson 
River at New York. In September, 1891, he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the same department and in January, six years 
later, became secretary for the Central Passenger Association 
at Chicago. In September, 1900, he became assistant general 
passenger agent of the Union Pacific, executing the duties of 
that office for seven years or until 1907 when he was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the New York Central and 
three years later made general passenger agent of the same road, 
lines East of Buffalo. A few months after receiving the ap- 
pointment just mentioned, Mr. Fort left the New York Central 
to return to the Union Pacific as passenger traffic manager and’ 
in December of the same year he also took over the traffic 
managership of the Oregon Short Line. It was while_holding 
these positions that he was appointed, in February, 1918, shortly 
after the establishment of federal control of the roads, assistant 
director of the division of traffic with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D, C. 
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Hale Holden, regional director of the Central Western 
region of the Railroad Administration, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Colorado 
& Southern, effective on the termination of his connection 
with the Railroad Administration. He has agreed to remain 
with the Railroad Administration temporarily and probably 
until the termination of federal control. Mr. Holden was 
president of the Burlington prior to federal control. 


Traffic 


P. W. Reed has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Gulf, Florida & Alabama, at Pensacola, Fla. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


H. C. Booz, corporate engineer of the Pennsylvania, East- 
ern Lines, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has resigned, 
effective February 1, to become chief engineer of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company. 


E. O. Smith, master mechanic on the St. Louis & Hannibal, 
with headquarters at Hannibal, Mo., has been appointed to 
the newly created position of master mechanic on the Louisiana 
& North West, with office at Homer, La. 


James Hanahan, roadmaster for the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission, with office at Anchorage, Alaska, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of tracks, with local juris- 
diction over the maintenance and construction of tracks from 
Anchorage northward to the end of the line. 


Special 


J. F. Coffey, assistant manager of the land and industrial 
department for the Alaskan Engineering Commission, with 
office at Anchorage, Alaska, has been appointed manager of 
that department, with the same headquarters, succeeding to 
part of the duties of B. H. Barndollar, who has been appointed 
head of the accounting division of the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission. 


E. R. McFarland has resumed his duties as telegraph and 
telephdne superintendent for the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission, with headquarters at Anchorage, Alaska, succeeding 
J. J. Longacre, acting superintendent, who has resumed his 
duties as chief electrician of the light and power plant at 
Anchorage. Prior to the recent reorganization of the Alas- 
kan Engineering Commission, which controls the Alaska 
Northern, Mr. McFarland has been temporarily assigned to 
other duties. 


Obituary 


Winslow T. Perkins, formerly division superintendent of 
the Boston & Maine at Boston, Mass., died in his home at 
Malden, Mass., January 15, at the age of 83 years. 


Eugene R. Francisco, traveling auditor of the Wabash, was 
killed by a train at St. Louis, Mo., on January 2. He was 
72 years old and had been in the employ of the Wabash for 
40 years. . 


Norman J. Lee, formerly general agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with office at New Haven, Conn., 
died at his home in New Haven, January 1, after an illness 
of several months. 


W. O. Warthen, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., died December 30, 
1919, at his home in Richmond. Mr. Warthen had been in 
failing health for almost a year. 


William T. Gorrell, formerly master car builder of the 
Philadelphia & Reading at Reading, Pa., died December 13, 
1919, at his home in Reading. Mr. Gorrell was pensioned 
February 1, 1914, having become 70 years of age. 


Perry Maxson, pioneer railroad builder, died at his home 
in Emporia, Kan., on January 8, at the age of 96 years. Mr. 
Maxson helped to organize and build the Missouri, Kansas 
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& Texas through Kansas, making a treaty with the Indians 
for the right-of-way. 


E. D. Parker, formerly assistant general freight agent on 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., died in St. Paul, Minn., on 
December 7, 1919, at the age of 81 years. Mr. Parker retired 
from active railroad service in 1910. 


George Weston, well known transportation engineer and 
railroad builder, died January 6 at Philadelphia, Pa., after a 
brief illness. Mr. Weston was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
January 30, 1861. He began railroad work at the age of nine- 
teen as rodman for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Some 
years later he engaged in the construction of railroads in 
the middle west. In 1887 he became associated with Charles 
T. Yerkes, an engineer in charge of laying Chicago cable 
lines, and shortly after installed several trolley lines in Chi- 
cago. About a year ago he and his brother organized the 
firm of Weston & Co., consulting engineers on transporta- 
tion and valuation work, with offices at Chicago. 


Judge Leigh Richmond Watts, consulting counsel of the 
Seaboard Air Line, died December 30, 1919, at his home in 
Portsmouth, Va., at the age of 74 years. Judge Watts was 
born at Portsmouth on December 12, 1843. He served in 
the confederate army during the Civil War, and in 1867 was 
graduated from the University of Virginia Department of 
Law. Having practiced his profession in Portsmouth for 
some time Judge Watts was, in 1883, appointed counsel for 
the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad, the parent system® of the 
Seaboard Air Line. He served in that capacity until July, 
1890, when he was appointed general counsel of the Seaboard 
Air Line System, which position he filled until 1917, when he 
withdrew from active duty and became consulting counsel. 


Edward Raymond, assistant general manager of the East- 
ern district of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., died in that city on January 13, 
at the age of 61 years. Mr. Raymond gave his entire railway 
service to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, beginning in 
1877 as a section foreman. Prior to December, 1910, he was 
successively section foreman, roadmaster, trainmaster, assist- 
ant superintendent and division superintendent. On-the latter 
date he was promoted to general superintendent of the West- 
ern district of the eastern lines, with headquarters at Newton, 
Kan. In 1914, he was temporarily appointed to the position 
of assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation, with 
office at Chicago, holding that position until April, 1915, 
when he resumed the duties as general superintendent of the 
eastern lines of the Western district. In September, 1916, he 
was transferred, as general superintendent, to the Eastern 
district, eastern lines, with headquarters at Topeka. In 1917, 


the title of his office was changed to assistant general man- 
ager, the duties remaining the same. 
tion until his death. 


He retained that posi- 
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